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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


OES Mr. Cleveland mean to be a candidate for renomination? 
Two persons who have interviewed him on the subject, one 
a Senator of the United States, and the other the proprietor of the 
Administration organ in New York, assert that he has declared 
his unwillingness to continue in office after the expiration of four 
years. But like every other politician, heis ‘in the hands of his 
friends” and those friends seem resolved not to allow him to 
diminish their importance by a retirement to private life. They 
do not altogether deny that the President said something of the 
kind which has been reported. But they say it is to be taken in a 
Pickwickian sense, as indicating in a too concrete way his weari- 
ness of the trials and annoyances to which the presidency has ex- 
posed him. In the same sense they take his declaration in favor 
of a single presidential term in his letter of acceptance; and they 
mean to keep him in the field notwithstanding it. 

It is our belief that Mr. Cleveland will be renominated by his 
party. That there is more talk than usual about the proper man 
for the second place on the ticket proves this. Usually the talk 
about the best man for the first place eclipses the minor question. 
This year there is no rival in the field, since Mr. Bayard’s promi- 
nence has declined, Mr. Tilden has died, and Mr. Flower has re- 
turned to his “ barrel.” And Mr. Cleveland will be reélected as 
well as renominated, unless the Republicans choose their man 
well, and strike out a distinct policy around which the thinking 
and patriotic elements of the country.can crystalize with some en- 
thusiasm. Of course no excellence in a Republican candidate will 
suffice to recall to the party Mugwumps like Mr. Curtis, with 
whom Mr. Cleveland is still an idealized statesman. But a good 
candidate would serve to bring back some honest voters who were 
morally bulldozed by the Mugwump leaders into voting for Mr. 
Cleveland on the ground that that was a test of virtue. 





Ir is rumored again that Mr. Cleveland will call Congress to- 
gether on October 15th. It is said that he urged a Democratic 
member, who is setting out for Europe, to make his arrangements 
to be back by that time. That he does not wish the earlier session 
is certain ; but he probably begins to see that the state of the pub- 
lic business demands it. Not only the accumulation of the surplus 
in the Treasury, but the muddle the Commissioners to enforce the 
Inter-State Commerce bill have made, seems to suggest the earlier 
date for the session. And the failure of two appropriation bills in 
the last session has caused some rather serious embarrassments in 
the public business. 


THE proposals made by Lord Salisbury for the settlement of 
the Fisheries trouble have been published on both sides the Atlan- 
tic. They seem to show a remarkable incapacity in their authors 
to comprehend the situation in America. They set out from the 
assumption that our chief or only grievance was the obligation to 
pay $5,500,000 under the award of the Halifax Commission for such 
rights in the fisheries as are secured under the Treaty of Wash- 
ington. And they simply propose to renew to us all those rights 
without any further payment on our part, with the understanding, 
of course, that we renew all the concessions the Canadians secured 
under that treaty. 

All this is quite beside the mark. The Halifax Award was a 
piece of swindling, which now belongs to ancient history. The 
amount was paid by the whole country, not by our fishermen. It is 
they who secured from the national Senate the refusal to renew 
the Fisheries clauses of the Treaty of Washington on any terms. 
They did so on the ground that the opening of our ports to the fish 
caught by the subsidized fishermen of Canada was a greater con- 
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cession to them than the right was to us. And it is because of this 
that Canada has tried to exclude them not merely from the inshore 
fisheries—which is just-——but from every facility except those which 
must be extended in common humanity. The State Department 
cannot but reject such a proposal as this, with regret that its own 
representations of the case have done so little to enlighten our 
British cousins as to the nature of our grievances, 


Ir is reported that Mr. Camden has gained enough Greenback- 
ers and Republicans to his support, to ensure his reélection when 
the West Virginia Legislature votes again. Mr. Camden is rep- 
resented to be a consistent Proiectionist, and the opposition to 
him was to some extent on that ground. 

As Kentucky is sure to elect a Free Trade Democrat through 
the legislature now to be chosen, we shall not regret the reélection 
of Mr. Beck. He is a man of force and ability, although too much 
of a Free Trader to suit us. His conduct on the senatorial com- 
mittee to devise a method to prevent undervaluations of imported 
merchandise, has been such as to earn him the thanks of all friends 
of mercantile honesty as well as of the American tariff. 


THE Vedder bill to tax the sale of liquor at a high rate 
throughout the State, in addition to the license fee already charged, 
has been pushed to its third reading in the New York Assembly. 
As in the case of Mr. Crosby’s High License bill, the Democrats 
are doing their utmost to kill it, and have managed to saddle it 
with an amendment which will make it distasteful to the rural 
districts. And they proclaim that Governor Hill will veto this 
measure for the regulation of the liquor traffic as promptly as he 
did the other, although it is not open to any of the objections he 
specified in his veto message. But at any rate he and his party 
will have had ample opportunity to make a record on the question. 

In Pennsylvania the High License bill goes up to the State 
Senate with some changes from its earlier form which are not im- 
provements. One of these is that which puts the business of 
granting licenses on a different and less guarded footing in Phila- 
delphia county than in the other counties of the State. We are 
not clear as to the wisdom of burdening and distracting the judi- 
ciary by the imposition of executive business of this kind. We in- 
cline to think the provision in the constitution of Massachusetts, 
which forbids the judges to exercise any executive functions, and 
vice versa, is a wise one. But if the principle is not to be adopted 
throughout the State, we do not see any reason for making Phila- 
delphia county an exception to the rule. 

In Delaware, as we expected, the proposed High License law 
has been defeated in the State Senate. The little State is still by 
far too Democratic for such legislation. 


THERE has been a very needless and not creditable scene in 
the New York Legislature over a message sent by Governor Hill. 
There are sixty-five State offices to which the Governor can make 
nominations; but these must be confirmed by the State Senate, 
which is Republican. Thus far the Senate has not confirmed a 
single nominee whose name was submitted to it. On Friday of 
last week the Governor sent the Senate a lecturing message not un- 
like that which Mr. Cleveland sent to the national Senate a year 
ago. On hearing that it was coming the majority of the Senate 
took steps to prevent its being read, by having the roll called upon 
some unimportant motion, and the clerk of the Senate refused to 
receive it from the messenger while the roll-call was in progress, 
Thereupon Mr. Jones, the lieutenant-governor, obtained it through 
his own secretary, and interrupted the roll-call to have it read. In 
this he violated the rules of order, but the matter was not great 
enough to justify Republican senators in making a noisy disturb- 
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ance, and in talking of having the lieutenant-governor impeached. 
Such scenes need some important gain in view to justify the breach 
of public propriety they involve. In this case nothing was at stake, 
and nothing was achieved, except an unpleasant state of relations 
between the presiding officer and the Senate. Mr. Jones has been 
a good president of the Senate, as the Republicans themselves ad- 
mit. And there has been some factiousness in the constant rejec- 
tion of nominees who were far from universally objectionable. 


THAT Dr. McGlynn is not an isolated instance of clerical in- 
dependence in the face of episcopal dictation, is shown by the 
case of The Catholic Herald. The paper is owned largely by 
liberal-minded priests in Archbishop Corrigan’s diocese, but it has 
incurred his sore displeasure and that of the Bishop of Charlotte- 


town, in the Dominion of Canada, by its claims that in the field of | 


politics the Church neither possesses nor claims the right to 
dictate the opinions of its members. The Canadian bishop quotes 
with indignation the following sentence from its editorials: ‘‘We 
protest most emphatically against any attempt to extend any 
ecclesiastical authority into the sphere of polities, and, while 
cheerfully yielding full obedience to the authorities of the Church 
in matters of religion, we emphatically deny the right of the Pope, 
or Propaganda, or Archbishop, to prescribe for American Catho- 
lies, lay or cleric.” “Is this a Catholic utterance?” the bishop 
asks. If he will look up Bishop Fessler’s pamphlet on “The True 
and False Infallibility of the Popes,” published just after the 
Council of the Vatican, with the formal approval of Pisus LX., he 
will find the teaching of the sentence fully vindicated, and the 
objections of Von Schulte as to the political decisions of early 
Popes rebutted on this very ground, 

Dr. McGlynn is not going to Rome on any summons from the 
Propaganda which implies that he is a criminal summoned before 
its tribunal for correction. In fact he is not going at all, unless 
invited thither as a son of the Church; and he cannot be without 
overriding Archbishop Corrigan to an extent which would be as 
distasteful to the Roman Curia as to their Archbishop. The dead- 
lock therfore seems fixed. 


A VERY surprising state of facts is disclosed by President 
Magill, of Swarthmore College, in a letter which we publish else- 
where this week. The system of taxation in this State, it appears, 
falls upon the colleges in a strangely unequal and unfair manner. 
Out of 26 such institutions, 15 are wholly exempted from taxation, 
3 are partially so, and 8 are taxed for all purposes, the same as 
private property. This is a curious discrimination, but the odd 
part of it is that the unfortunate eight are the five Catholic in- 
stitutions, and the three Quaker,—being, in fact, all there are in 
the State belonging to those denominations. It has not been 
esteemed a peculiarity of the Catholic brethren to get taxed when 
others are exempted: indeed, on the contrary, they are sometimes 
charged with the opposite habit: but it seems that in this State, 
like the unfortunate followers of William Penn, they are ap- 
pointed to be special burden-bearers. 

Perhaps the law-makers at Harrisburg can offer some ex- 
planation of this state of things? 


THE evidences that the tide of prosperity is rising rapidly 
abound in this locality. Some 20,000 houses are under contract 
for erection in Philadelphia, this season, which is pretty well 
for a city which already contained twice as many as any other on 
the continent. Industrial establishments are both increasing in 
number and operating vigorously. One feature of the revival is 
the creation of hundreds of small establishments, begun by small 
capitalists and former workmen who set up for themselves. The 
Inter-State Commerce law, if the Commissioners do not manage 
to annul altogether what they were appointed to enforce, gives 
such establishments an assurance of fair play such as they never 
enjoyed before. 

It is most gratifying to observe that the principle of profit- 
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sharing has been introduced into quite a number of manufacturing 
and several commercial establishments in our city of late. There 
is a growing feeling among capitalists that they have been stand- 
ing in their own light by adhering to the mere wages system in 
their relations with their employer, and that the offer of ashare in 
the profits will excite in them an interest in the success of their 
business, which will be worth more than it costs, not only in se- 
curing more vigorous service, but in diminishing if not removing 
the risks of labor collisions. 


THE philosophers of Concord meet as usual in the Hillside 
Chapel, this summer, and will make Aristotle the especial theme 
of their meditations. The Sybarite is not so attractive a subject as 
Plato, or Dante, or even Hegel. But he has the great merit of hav- 
ing done more than all the other philosophers to give shape to the 
thinking and even the language of Christendom. And as a sociolo- 
gist he had a sound wholesomeness in which he surpasses his mas- 
ter Plato. He upheld the family against all proposals of a sensual 
community. He saw into the true character of the state as founded 
in human nature itself, and as having for its object nobility and 
amplitude in living. But he was much beloved by theologians,— 
Christian, Moslem, and Jewish,—because his philosophy was con- 
fined to the relations of this life, and did not obtrude itself into the 
unseen and the spiritual world as does that of Plato. He wasa 
safer man to furnish a method forsystematizing and defending any 
sort of theology. 


Mrs. SARAH Howe, the heroine of the Boston “ People’s 
Bank,” has fled into Canada with a large sum entrusted to her by 
confiding women of her native State. She had not long emerged 
from the retirement upon simple but wholesome food and plain gar- 
ments, to which the State sent her as a reward for her originality 
in banking methods. She did not even change her name when she 
entered upon her second career as a swindler, but she so far 
changed her methods as to run away when found out. 

If the career of Mr. Frederick Ward had not come to its close 
while Mrs. Howe was in the State prison, we might have drawn 
an inference as to the superiority of the ruder sex in resisting the 
temptations offered by palpable swindlers. But even Fred. Ward 
could not resume his career without changing his name. 


THE English journals are discussing the question whether Mr, 
Parnell or The Times should make the first move as regards the 
genuineness of the alleged letter from the former to Mr. 
Egan. That a newspaper has the right to assail the character of 
public men with impunity nobody claims. That the word of a man 
proverbial for the exact adaptation of his words to his opinions 
should weigh for much on such a point, is the opinion of all unpreju- 
diced men, and even of Mr. Smalley, who is not unprejudiced, but 
who thinks it rests with The Times to substantiate the letter by 
evidence of its genuineness, if it have any. But the Tories are so 
eager for any weapon to assail Mr. Parnell and his cause that they 
are acting just as did Mr. Hewitt and the other members of the 
National Democratic Committee in the case of the Morey letter, in 
1880. In the long run, nobody will be hurt but themselves ; but in 
the short run which such men care most about, it may be of service. 
The Morey letter, as circulated by the Democratic committee with 
Mr. Hewitt’s express declaration that it was genuine, gave the 
electors of California nearly all to the Democrats. 


AN important addition to the testimony in favor of Mr. Par- 
nell has been made by Mr. Gladstone, who, in an address on Tues- 
day evening, declared his entire disbelief in the accusations of 
complicity with the Phoenix Park assassinations. He stated as a 
fact a circumstance which was privately reported at the time of 
the crime,—that Mr. Parnell had then written him a letter, obvi- 
ously under great mental distress, in which, foreseeing that he 
might be associated in the public mind with the affair, he asserted 
that he regarded the murders with the utmost abhorrence, and of- 
fered to resign the leadership of the Irish party, and retire from 
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public life, if Mr, Gladstone should regard such a step advisable 
in the interests of Ireland. It can hardly be doubted by any reas- 
oning person, familiar with the position of the several participants 
in affairs, that Mr. Parnell wrote this letter with entire sincerity. 
Upon his plan of operation by Parliamentary methods the Phcenix 
Park affair fell as a calamity of the blackest sort. 





LorpD LANSDOWNE has come to terms with his tenants, thus 
abandoning the traditional policy of his family which earned for 
the New York poor-house the name of “ Lansdowne Castle.” First 
of all, the Irish at home and in Canada bothered his lordship by 
spreading the facts of the case before the people of this continent, 
to whose opinion his lordship, as viceroy of Canada, cannot afford 
to be indifferent. Then Mr. O’Brien, of United Ireland, announced 
that if evictions were continued he would start at once for Canada 
to lay the case before the people of the Dominion. His lordship’s 
superserviceable organ in Ottawa threatened that if Mr. O’Brien 
came on that errand he would be thrown into prison as his reward. 
Mr. O’Brien has seen the inside of a prison, and was not scared by 
a threat, whose execution would have made this continent much 
too hot for the viceroy. Then a complaisant Canadian Catholic 
bishop, who wishes to get something from the government, all but 
commanded Mr. O’Brien to stay at home. But the Dublin editor 
would not be bidden, and nothing was left but to compromise the 
question at issue. So all evictions have ceased on the Marquis’s 
estates, and even the evicted tenants are included in the offer ac- 
cepted by the others. The Marquis’s worthy father must have 
“turned over in his grave,’’ when a Lansdowne was intimidated 
into abstaining from evictions ! 

—All of which later dispatches qualify. It seems that, after 
all, the negotiations have failed, and it appears as if they had been 
shams altogether, on the part of Lord Lansdowne’s agents. 


TWENTY years ago, any member of a British Chamber of Com- 
merce who had said a word against Free Trade would have been 
thought a fit subject for a strait-waistcoat. Yet on Monday last 
a resolution affirming ‘‘ unabated confidence in Free Trade” was 
carried only by a vote of 64 to 33, or less than two-thirds, in the Man- 
chester Chamber; and on the same day the Glasgow Chamber 
voted—88 to 59—that England ought to retaliate by protective du- 
ties upon the protective tariffand bounties of other countries. The 
difference between the two votes may be traced to the fact that 
Manchester feels very slightly the competition of foreigners for the 
home market, while Glasgow feels it very decidedly. Very little 
cotton yarn or cotton goods finds its way into Great Britain from 
abroad. But the Glasgow millers are swamped with imported 
American flour, ground by better machinery than they have, and 
put in paper bags holding a hundred pounds. The British mer- 
chant means business, not sentiment, whether he votes for Free 
Trade or against it. 

Mr. Bright has written just one more letter on Free Trade, in 
which he advocates its continuance in England. He says that 
“the reason other nations maintain high tariffs is that those who 
are protected are an organized army, while the consumers are 
merelya mob. The United States, under a system of protection, 
are burdened with a large surplus revenue, yet refuse to lessen du- 
ties, thus promoting a system of corruption unequalled in any 
other country.” 

If the consumers in this or any other protectionist country 
felt themselves oppressed by the tariff, the “mob” very soon 
would become an army for its overthrow. More than one appeal 
has been made to them on the supposition that they are so op- 
pressed, and an agitation like that of the Anti-Corn Law League 
has been proposed or attempted, but with no results. The agricul- 
tural interest, which Mr. Bright and his friends regard as especi- 
ally oppressed, is as well organized in its granges as in any other; 
yet it distinctly declines to take up the Free Trade notion. The 
American artisan also is said to be victim of Tariff oppression. 
He certainly is amply organized, but he does not use his organiza- 
tion to force Freg Trade on the country. 
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As for our surplus Mr. Bright is bearing “false witness 
against his neighbor.’”’ Two proposals to effect a sweeping re- 
duction of the national revenue were made in the last House by 
the Protectionists, one from the Democrats and the other from the 
Republicans. Either of them would have effected a greater 
reduction than any measure the Free Traders have proposed. 
But the Free Traders, although a minority of the House, used 
their control of its organization to prevent the consideration of 
either. That our surplus of revenue beyond the needs of the 
government to pay the debt has already caused ‘‘a system of un- 
equalled corruption” is not known to anybody on this side of the 
Atlantic. If Congress has in some cases wasted money on jobs, in 
the matter of rivers and harbors, or on extravagant grants of 
pensions, it has not had the plea in excuse that there was no 
other use for it. And American legislation has seen no wholesale 
bribery of the people to vote against Home Rule, by a budget 
which removes the taxes which ought to be collected for the dis- 
charge of the national debt. 


THE Schnaebeles incident, which caused a fresh disturbance 
between France and Germany last week, has little permanent sig- 
nificance. If the German version of the story be the true one, the 
arrest of a spy on German soil was quite justifiable. If the French 
version be the true one, the entrapping M. Schnaebeles across the 
frontier to arrest him, and then following him into France when 
he slipped out of their hands, was conduct which Germany must 
atone for peacefully. The facis ought to be ascertainable without 
much trouble, and if need be, referred to some neutral power for 
arbitration. But the idea of going to war over such an accident 
was too gross for even the Bourse to profess to entertain it. 


JAPAN, it is said, has her new treaties with “the signatory 
powers ”’ of 1868 nearly completed. Whether they do anything to 
restore to the Island Empire the autonomy of control over its own 
customs policy, we are not told. The newsmongers seem to be 
more impressed with the fact that the abolition of extra-territorial 
jurisdiction is contemplated, on condition that foreigners be tried 
only before judges of the highest class. And even here England 
and France offer resistance to the just and reasonable demand of 
the Japanese. How would it do for Mr. Bayard to propose that 
our consuls in Ireland be invested with this jurisdiction in the dis- 
tricts ‘‘ proclaimed” under the new Coercion Law? 


MR. LAMAR AT THE FEET OF CALHOUN. 
| Sa 1854, when the ladies of Charleston began their movement to 
erect a statue of Calhoun, there was a fitness in it which can 
now hardly be comprehended by the mass of the American people, 
so completely have the conditions out of which that fitness arose 
been reversed. In that year Douglas was leading the Democrats 
of the free States to join with the extreme Pro-Slavery party in re- 
pealing the Compromise of 1820. The system of Slavery, in this 
act, began the closing chapter of its encroaching methods, and 
hurried itself forward to merited extinction. But the end could 
not then be foreseen,—except as believers in the ultimate triumph 
of justice are always able to hold fast their faith,—and it seemed as 
though the dogmas of Calhoun were at the zenith of their ascend- 
ancy. Never had they so much dominated the public affairs of the 
Republic. Never had the genius of American institutions been so 

prostrated before the dark doctrines of caste and privilege. 

In the generation that has passed since 1854, the situation has 
been reversed. The ideas of Calhoun dominate nowhere legally. 
So far as they prevail at all, it is in defiance of the laws of the 
land,—in the suppression, by intimidation or fraud, of the votes of 
duly qualified citizens; in the degradation of convicts, or the ex- 
pulsion of railway passengers from the seats which they have 
purchased. These are the dregs of the poison. 

The Secretary of the Interior, who made the address at the 
unveiling of the statue, had, it may be freely admitted, a difficult 
task. He was obliged, by the circumstances of the occasion, to 
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profess, if he did not feel, an enthusiasm for what he knew to be 
an ended dream, and to reconcile the man and his doctrines with 
the condemnation that has fallen upon them. He could not but 
feel the emptiness of the effort. If he had been a partisan of the 
British Crown, who in 1787 had come to inaugurate a statue of 
George III., or Lord North, in the city of Philadelphia, he could 
scarcely have realized more keenly the revolution that had swept 
over him. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Lamar did essay both to praise Calhoun 
and to “accept the situation.” He suggested, if he did not plausi- 
bly insist, that the changes of thirty years have been in defiance of 
higher principles that would have led the nation in a different di- 
rection. Slavery, he said, he would not recall if he could, yet he 
left it to be inferred,-——as, indeed, speaking at the feet of a statue of 
Calhoun, he could not help but do,—that the establishment of free- 
dom was not so much the triumph of a great moral force in affairs 
as of an ebullition of sectional feeling in which the stronger section 
had triumphed. In other words, the address was left to carry the 
impression that so far as Calhoun’s ideas had been overborne it 
was a mechanical and forcible displacement rather than a nat- 
ural process by which the better destroys the worse. 

This is both untrue and mischievous. It is a view that, if ac- 
cepted, would do great harm to the American people. That they 
do not accept it is not to be charged to Mr. Lamar, but credited to 
men who saw the error in Calhounism and refused to bow the knee 
in its temples. From the time when Jackson was forced, in spite 
of his own Southern prejudices, to denounce Nullification and its 
leader, down to the last days of Calhoun’s career, the struggle 
went on which has resulted in the emancipation and enfranchise- 
ment of the people, and the rehabilitation of the nation. Had 
Calhoun’s ideas prevailed, none of this would have marked our 
time. For emancipation there would have beer. general slavery ; 
for enfranchisement there would have been a narrow and con- 
tinually narrowing oligarchy ; for national unity there would have 
been sectional divisions. Mr. Lamar sought to explain that Web- 
ster and Clay believed as Calhoun did upon the question of the 
constitutional rights of Slavery, but however far he might involve 
them in the meshes of his charge, however much it might beshown 
they had coneeded to the Southern politicians, it would not affect 
the general truth of history,—the great fact that Calhoun sought 
to force upon his countrymen doctrines which they first refused 
and finally trampled under foot. 

It is true that in the North these details scarcely need to be re- 
cited. But we have too much regard for the South not to speak of 
them. Mr. Lamar is not of that class of Southern men who most 
deserve to be cherished in her memory,—and much less was the 
dark and vehement leader for whom he spoke beside the statue. 
The Southern people should revert to the statesmen who were true 
to the national integrity ; who counseled union instead of seces- 
sion; who upheld the laws, instead of proposing to nullify them ; 
and who, in their hearts, recognized the evils of Slavery, and would 
have mitigated them first and removed them ultimately. That 
these statesmen were ridden down by the violence of the “ Fire 
Eaters,” and that the Calhounism of South Carolina and Georgia 
triumphed over the Unionism of North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky, is the key to the chapters of history which the United 
States has written in the last half century. The desolation of the 
war, the wounds upon the nation’s limbs, are chargeable to the 
dominance of that school of politics in which Calhoun made him- 
self the chief. That there should be statues to him, and that the 
orations in honor of their unveiling should be delivered by high 
functionaries of the national government, is sad, but would be still 
sadder if they were not seen to be veritable anachronisms,—mere 
pieces of wreckage upon the beaches of the age. 





THE ENGLISH FINANCES UNDER MR. GOSCHEN. 


[f a statesman be one who thinks of the next generation, while 
a politician is one who thinks only of the next election, then 














Mr. Goschen’s budget shows him to be a politician and nothing 
else. The fact of its reception by London opinion with applause 
was of itself a bad indication, for London is sure to applaud a bad, 
self-indulgent budget more than a self-denying one. That Mr, 
Gladstone, Sir John Lubbock and Lord Randolph Churchill have 
united in condemning it, and on the very same ground, shows that 
antagonism to it is just and not complicated with party considera- 
tions. These three are the ablest representatives of financial ad- 
ministration the three parties have to show,—Liberal, Unionist, and 
Tory. It is true that Mr. Goschen is abler than Lord Randolph 
and probably abler than Sir John. But he belongs to no party 
by mental constitution. Like Beaconsfield, there is no English 
heredity in his blood. Hence the ease with which he alone of all 
the Unionists slipped into office under the Tories. But Mr. 
Goschen is a master of finance; and when he proposes an elec- 
tioneering budget he knows what he is about. He acts with his 
eyes more open to all the consequences than does the average 
member of Parliament; and he displays his cynical recklessness 
in so dealing with the finances of a great nation as to win a point 
in party politics. His selfishness is up to the level of Louis XV.’s 
“ After us the deluge.” 

If there be any financial duty incumbent upon England, it is 
to provide for the speedy payment of the national debt. She has 
and can have no security for the continuance of the conditions 
which make that payment possible. The elements on which her 
commercial prosperity is based are not permanent. The rise of a 
great rival to a similar position, or the result of a great war, might 
reduce her to the most unenviable position on the list of civilized 
nations. This Mr. Gladstone foresees, and to this necessity he 
adapted his fiscal policy. He persuaded the English people to tax 
themselves with a view to lifting this burden from the shoulders of 
posterity. He realized the snappish prediction of a Tory critic 
that ‘“‘he would be attacking the national debt next.” He created 
a system of redemption by converting the perpetual annuities in 
which the debt was funded, into terminable life annuities, by pay- 
ment of a larger amount than the yearly interest to such bond- 
holders as accepted this. And this kind of sinking-fund has been 
doing its work for years past, if not with the large success which 
its authors anticipated—there being a limit to the demand for life 
annuities—yet on a scale which was encouraging. It lightened 
the hearts of those who felt with Dr. Thomas Arnold that the 
nation’s evil day would come, if the exhaustion of her coal-mines 
found the debt still unpaid. 

Mr. Goschen does not venture to reverse this policy ; but he 
takes a step in that direction. He proposes to cripple the sinking 
fund by reducing the total sum at the disposal of the Commission- 
ers from £35,000,000 to £25,000,000. | Under this provision there 
can be no expansion, no extension of their operations. While the 
nation grows richer, and accumulates its savings, the debt will be 
diminished very little if at all. On the same principle the next 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who is bidding for votes may be ready 
to abolish the fund altogether, or even, like Beaconsfield, to add 
to the principal of the debt rather than hurt his party s prospects 
by increasing taxation. Facilis descensus Averni. A nation’s self- 
indulgent moods are the easiest to which to appeal. The steward 
of the parable was cunning when he bade his lord’s creditors write 
sixty or eighty instead of a hundred on their bills of obligation. 
Such a steward—a child of the world, and not a child of the 
Light,—is the man who controls thefiscal policy of England at 
this moment. But there is a hereafter for nations as well as for 
individuals, and coming generations may learn to curse the name 
of Goschen and of Beaconsfield. 

The object of this neglect of the Sinking Fund is to lift the 
burden of taxation. But who are the favored tax-payers? First, 
the users of tobacco,—a class for whom the government has great 
consideration. This move seems rather to be of the nature of an 
equalization than of a reduction along the whole line. The British 
tariff is conformed to Free Trade principles except on two points. 
The duty on imported cigars is not compensated by an equal duty 
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on cigars made in England, and thus acts as a protection against 
outside competion. That the customs duty is to be lowered to the 
level of the excise duty instead of the latter being raised to the 
levels of the former, we infer from the complaint that the change 
will throw a great body of English workmen out of employment. 
This will be more consistent Free Trade from the Tories than the 
Liberals ever have attempted. And if they will go on to equalize 
the customs duty on methylized alcohol for use in the arts with the 
excise duty, the English tariff will be as Free Trade as it pretends 
to be. 

The other remission is by a deduction from the income-tax. 
Mr. Goschen is exercised as to the amount of pecuniary pressure 
borne by those who pay this tax. These, asa rule, are the higher 
classes, who are more unitedly represented by this government 
than by any other since 1832. He has the Whigs on his mind now, 
as well as the Tories. But the income-tax is simply the one fair 
tax in the British system of finance—the tax which is borne by men 
of wealth with some reference to their ability to bear it. That it 
presses too heavily on those who pay the least of it is probably true. 
It would cease to do so if properly graduated so as to make the 
upper classes pay their fair share toward the expenses of the nation. 

Mr. Goschen proposes to use a part of the money withdrawn 
from the Sinking Fund to relieve the incidence of local taxation. 
This would be fair enough if the nation could afford it. But it will 
be justified in thinking that the lightening of the burdens of coun- 
try taxation for the benefit of the landlords and farmers, however 
it may help to strengthen the Tories in the county constituencies, 
is of far less importance than the relief of the national burden of 
the debt. 





PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


| i a superficial way, the facts of Shelley’s brief but exciting ca- 

reer are very generally known. He was expelled from Oxford 
on account of his declaration of atheistical views, and quarreled 
with by his father in consequence of the expulsion; he married 
Harriet Westbrook, left her within three years to elope to the Con- 
tinent with Mary Godwin, while the deserted wife committed sui- 
cide. His genius as a poet, his contradictory and inconceivable 
theories, and the unhappy results of his practice of the lofty ideas 
which he proclaimed as the enfranchisement of humanity, made it 
inevitable that his character and works should be discussed and 
held up to the world in every light. But until the publication of 
Dr. Dowden’s great work we have had no real biography of Shelley ; 
anything heretofore given to the world has been one-sided, incom- 
plete, and in some respects unfair. Dr. Dowden’s skill in manipu- 
lating his great mass of material is worthy of the highest praise. 
He has had to deal with accounts often as conflicting in fact as 
they are opposite in spirit. He has controlled his subject, yet giv- 
en room to those important if trivial details which throw light 
upon individual traits. He tells the story of the man rather than 
the poet, yet makes clear to us how the young poet came to be 
moved by the wildest centrifugal forces of his time. It is a singu- 
lar history, and one which is not only deeply interesting but valua- 
ble to ponder over and look at from many sides. Shelley seems 
to us in these lights the unluckiest of mortals, whose evil destiny 
met him at every turn. Nobody ever set out in life with a more 
glorious equipment of hope and enthusiasm, with a better inten- 
tion of doing good to his fellow-beings, yet he actually accomplished 
a frightful amount of mischief, chiefly because he constantly in- 
curred obligations which he was powerless to discharge, and which 
resulted in calamities to those associated with him. 

Dr. Dowden has drawn his accounts of Shelley’s first marriage 
from every possible source, but has given a chief place to the 
narrations of Shelley’s earliest and closest friend, which have 
hitherto been little known. Some thirty years ago, Thomas 
Jefferson Hogg, who had been at Oxford with Shelley and was 
expelled with him, published a most entertaining biography of 
the poet, which presented its subject more completely than Bos- 
well exhibits Dr. Johnson himself. The book gave such offence 
to the Shelley family that it was withdrawn from circulation; but 
Dr. Dowden has been able to use this treasure-house of description 
and anecdote as if it were fresh matter. Mr. Hogg believed in 
Shelley’s exalted genius and had such faith in its counterbalanc- 
ing any foibles that he shrank from no disclosures concerning the 
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poet’s every day habits, sayings and doings. Putting out of sight 
the tragical termination of his first marriage, nothing could well 
be more humorous than the account of it given by Hogg. The 
united ages of husband and wife made less than thirty-five years; 
neither of the two was calculated to meet the difficulties of actual 
life with discretion and energy, and both fell an easy prey to 
every adverse circumstance which poverty and unthrift can offer. 
Their housekeeping was conducted with a view to giving nobody 
any trouble. Both Shelley and Harriet were vegetarians, but 
when Hogg dined with them he insisted upon having “ meat- 
offerings of flesh.” If it were proposed to Shelley that he should 
order dinner, he stood aghast in speechless trance : when recovered 
from the outrage to his feelings, ‘‘Ask Harriet,” he would cry. 
Harriet knew and cared nothing about housewifery; ‘‘ Whatever 
you please” was her phrase in directing the maid-of-all-work, and 
in that house, ‘‘ Whatever you please”? was no conjuring word for 
an eatable meal. “I have dropped a word,” wrote Hogg, “a hint 
about a pudding. ‘A pudding,’ Bysshe said dogmatically, ‘is a 
prejudice.” ’ Eating was to Shelley no regular ceremony, but an 
occasional necessity. If, while walking along the streets in Lon- 
don, it occurred to him that he needed food, it was his habit to 
rush into the nearest baker’s shop buy a loaf and munch it as he 
strode on, offering a share to any chance companion. If this 
novel style of repast happened to be declined by any more 
fastidious person while they were pacing Piccadilly, Shelley 
would say afterwards, “Singular man, so-and-so; he does not like 
bread.” Dr. Dowden does not quote Hogg’s account of Shelley at 
Southey’s house, but we are tempted to insert it, since nothing 
can give a better idea of the whimsical behavior of the t. 
While living with Harriet at Keswick, Shelley used Prantl aren 
drop into Southey’s house, and one day found Southey sitting at 
tea with his wife. It was washing day, and there had been no 
dinner and the elder poet was eating tea-cakes with an air of 
being famished. Shelley, the soul of abstemiousness, was shocked. 
““Why, good God, Southey;” he exclaimed, ‘‘I am ashamed of 
you. It is awful, horrible, to see such a man as you are greedily 
devouring this nasty stuff.” “Nasty stuff, indeed!” retorted 
Mrs. Southey; “‘ Pray what right have you, Mr. Shelley, to come 
into my house and tell me to my face that my tea-cakes which I 
made myself are nasty? I washed my hands well before I made 
them and sprinkled them with flour. The board and rolling-pin 
were quite clean: the flour was taken out of the meal-tub, which 
is always kept locked. Here is the key! Do you suppose I 
would put anything nasty into them? What right have you to 
call them nasty? You ought to be ashamed of yourself and not 
Mr. Southey. He surely has a right to eat what his wife puts 
before him.”’ During this animated retort, Shelley looked at the 
cakes, took a piece, tasted it and began to eat as greedily as 
Southey himself. The servant was sent to bring more and more 
cakes, and Shelley was disappointed when he heard that the 
whole batch had been devoured. With these hints regardin 
Shelley’s habits of diet it is easy to perceive the force of his frien 
Peacock’s prescription for the poet’s frequent hallucinations: 
‘Three mutton-chops well peppered.” 

The record of Shelley’s acquaintance with Godwin is curious 
in theextreme. ‘Godwin,’ Dr. Dowden well says, “ wasa votary 
of reason, justice, and benevolence, but at the expense of every 
friend and every amiable stranger from whom ke could beg or bor- 
row his means of support, finding compensation for any 
loss of self-respect in contemplating himself as the exalted intel- 
lectual benefactor of his race.” Shelley was perfectly carried away 
by the illusion of Godwin’s moral grandeur, and as soon as he 
heard of the great philosopher’s poverty, made himself responsible 
for his debts ; and the result was that he was henceforth entangled 
in financial difficulties. Godwin’s thankless arrogance toward his 
benefactor would be laughable did it not rouse indignation toward 
him and pity for the boy whom he involved for life in the meshes 
of his own wretched unthrift. Shelley had to strain every re- 
source to answer Godwin’s always gaping and hungry-throated 
necessities, but although the philosopher held out his hand like a 
beggar, he never lost his air of sublime and superior virtue. Shel- 
ley’s connection with the Godwins entailed every kind of appal- 
ling disaster. To impose the responsibility of Fanny Imlay’s and 
Harriet Shelley’s suicides, Claire Clairmont’s spoiled life and Shel- 
ley’s own miserable complications with family, friends and des- 
tiny upon any human being would be too heavy a judgment. The 
possession of intellect which this whole group of people displayed, 
with Mary Wollstonecraft, (for although she was dead, her spirit 
stirred in her children), and William Godwin as teachers and ex- 
emplars, it seems safest to attribute to the effect of the French 
Revolution, which for a certain kind of mind swept away all the 
accumulated experience of generations of sensible people. All 
these social regenerators panted to be free ; then under the influ- 
ence of their blind, egotistic wills went on forging chains which 
bound them in the most ignoble bondage. 
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The publication of certain letters and journals never before giv - 
en to the world discloses startling facts concerning Lord Byron’s 
connection with the Shelleys and exhibits a de spicable currishness 
in the brilliant genius. It is a relief to turn from the proof of un- 
bridled temperament without heart or soul in his life, to Shelley, 
and to feel that, although the latter mismanaged his career and 
was, as he deserved to be, at odds with destiny, he was, in spite 
of his mistakes, never ignoble, never base; always deserving both 
sympathy and love. This record of a life which was so noble in 
its aspiration, so fervent in its belief, so poor in its achievements, 
and so pitiful in its expiration has a manifold significance. It has 


lately issued from the press. It settles many questions, clears up 
many mysteries. How much wisdom added years and ripened 
powers would have given Shelley, if he had been left free from 
vexations and agitations, it is impossible to conjecture. His in- 
tensely ardent and terribly rapid life had exhausted his powers; 
he had laid up retribution for himself, and in this light the early 
end of his career seems inevitable, and finished fittingly a pathetic 
and terrible tragedy. 


THE SUGAR EXPERIMENTS AT FORT SCOTT. 


HE experiments conducted by the chemists of the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Fort Scott, Kanas, during the year 
1886, and recently published in Bulletin 14, of the Department, were 
in continuation of and furnish the sequel to experiments made 
during the years 1884 and 1885 at Magnolia Plantation, La., upon 
sugar-canes, and at Ottawa, Kansas, upon sorghum canes. At the 
experimental station est: ablished at Magnolia i in 1884, the use of a 
shredder for reducing the canes to a pulp before putting them 
through the rolls had been shown to be of advantage, and trial was 
also made in an experimental way of the use of filter-presses as a 
means of saving the sugar lost in the scums and sediments. In 
1885 the experiments at Magnolia were continued and three large 
filter-presses of German manufacture, such as are used in beet sugar 
extraction, were operated. The result effected by the use of these 
filter-presses in 1885 was a saving of 98,448 lbs. of sugar in working 
a crop of 10,000 tons of cane, notwithstanding a delay of one week 
in getting them into operation ; so that they thoroughly realized 
all expectations. Moreover, the press-cake left in the filter-presses 
had a value for fertilizing purposes, based on the amount of nitro- 
gen and phosphoric acid it contained, of $1,383.20. In 1886 it was 
proposed in the experiments at Fort Scott to continue the use of 
filter-presses, and to adopt also the system of extraction of the 
sugar from the cane by the aid of diffusion batteries, in which a 
current of warm water passes through a serles of cells filled with 
the slices of sugar cane or sorghum plant, and the process of car- 
bonatation, or removing the excess of lime used in defecating the 
juice by carbonic acid gas. 

The first part of the Bulletin, giving the results of the Fort 
Scott experiments, is occupied with an account of the trial of these 
improved processes upon sorghum canes. The previous experi- 
ence of the Department with sorghum canes had been rather un- 
promising, and one more effort was to be made to obtain definite 
results. Thus, in 1883 the Department of Agriculture had culti- 
vated a field of 60 acres in sorghum. The mean of many analy- 
ses of the expressed juice had given 8.58 per cent. of sucrose, and 
4.08 per cent. of glucose. In the summer of 1884, some sorghum 
canes were planted in the garden of the department. They were 
well fertilized and carefully cultivated, and the mean of analyses 
of the juice gave 14.53 per cent. of sucrose and 1.22 per cent. of 
glucose. In 1885 the experiments were resumed at Ottawa, Kan- 
sas, and the analyses of the juice gave 9.23 per cent. of sucrose 
and 3.04 per cent. of glucose. The canes that were taken for ex- 
periment at Fort Scott, in 1886, yielded a juice which in the most 
favorable condition contained 10.49 per cent. of sucrose and 4.01 
per cent. of glucose, and after a frost (occurring Oct. 1st), the juice 
contained 8.70 per cent. of sucrose and 4.50 per cent. of glucose. 
Unfavorable results with sorghum were therefore a foregone con- 
clusion. The processes of diffusion and carbonatation as applied 
to these sorghum canes were both at a disadvantage. Thus, con- 
siderable inversion of sucrose occurred in the diffusion battery, 
because the canes were over ripe, and the process of carbonatation, 
while it secured a maximum yield of sugar, failed to make a mo- 
lasses which was marketable, because the syrup blackened on con- 
centration. 

The great obstacle to be overcome in the sorghum sugar in- 
dustry, however, in the opinion of Dr. Wiley, is the want of 
uniformity in the crops. The culture of the cane must be ad- 
vanced so that the one good yield gotten by the Department in 
1884 will be the rule and not the exception. 

With the sugar-canes, the results were much more gratifying. 
The process of extraction by diffusion was found readily ap- 
plicable, although it required a temperature of 90 degrees Centi- 
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grade, instead of the 70 ‘abies used for sorghum, and the increase 
in yie 1d of sugar by this, joined with carbonatation of the juice, 
was, according to Dr. Wiley, “fully 30 per cent. over that gotten 


| by the best milling and subsequent treatment of the juice which 


has ever been practiced in this or any other country.” The 
percentage of extraction of sugar at Magnolia, in 1885, was 78 per 
cent., while at Fort Scott, by the use of these improved methods, 
it rose to 96 per cent. This increase is partly due to the greater 
perfection of extraction of the sugar by the diffusion batteries, and 


| partly to the fact that the process of carbonatation diminishes the 
/ amount of glucose and so increases the yield of crystallizable 
the advantage, besides, of being one of the most absorbing books | 





sugar. ‘This process by itself, as applied to mill juices, would in- 
crease the yield of sugar, and when used jointly with the process 
of extraction by diffusion is capable in the opinion of Dr. Wiley of 
giving an increased yield over the present practice in Louisiana of 
fully 40 per cent. If these results can be repeated on renewed 
trials in Louisiana our native sugar-cane industry will again have 
a living chance in the competition with European beet sugar. 
S 


CARLYLE REHABILITATED 


INCE the publication of his article in The New Princeton Review 
hI of about a year ago, in which he charged Mr. Froude with 
gross breaches of trust in dealing with Carlyle’s ‘‘ Reminiscences,” 
Prof. Norton has taken the position of the avowed guardian of the 
Scotch seer’s reputation against the erroneous imputations with 
which the world had become familiar in his biography. He was 
selected by Mrs. Alexander Carlyle as the fittest person to right 
the wrong which she felt had been done by Mr. Froude, and it is 
understood that she unreservedly turned over to him all the origi- 
nal manuscripts and letters in her possession, including the mater- 
ials which Froude had used in the preparation of his biography. 
He has promised a new edition of the ‘‘ Reminiscences,” prepared 
more in consonance with Carlyle’s wishes, and he also issues these 
selections from his early correspondence as tending to correct the 
false impression of his character givenin his biography. Just how 
much more he will see fit to make public of the contents of this 
treasure-house of which he is custodian we do not know, but there 
is no doubt that there is much yet unpublished which would be of 
great value in many ways, and would be eagerly welcomed by the 
reading public. He seems to hold the view, however, that too 
much has already been told, and that he is only justified in further 
exposing Carlyle’s private ‘life, as the readiest way of correcting 
what he regards as a piece of flagrant misrepresentation. This is 
a delicate question to settle in the case of almost every public man 
whose life has excited a wide popular interest. It is very natural 
that his relatives and friends should feel keenly what seems to them 
an invasion of sacred privacy, and not less natural that public 
interest in the man should extend to his private life. As a matter 
of fact, it is certain that much of the most valuable historical ma- 
terial which the world possesses, much knowledge which is invalu- 
able for obtaining a critical insight into the true inwardness of 
men and events, is composed of glimpses which would be cut off 
by a strict drawing of the curtain of domestic privacy. It is vain 
we think to try to change this. That there is much of this curios- 
ity which is purely impertinent, however, nobody will deny, and 
every right-minded person will sympathize with efforts to with- 
hold this from the public view. We must admit, however, that we 
have very little faith in such remedial measures as thus issuing 
an expurgated edition of the ‘“ Reminiscences” after the other 
has been some years in possession of the field. The public will 
object to the withdrawal of the passages in question, and author- 
ized or unauthorized the original edition will probably keep the 
field. 

The charges which Prof. Norton brings and satisfactorily es- 
tablishes against Mr. Froude are certainly serious enough to war- 
rant the action which Mrs. Alexander Carlyle has taken, and are 
surprising as proved against a historical writer of Mr. Froude’s ex- 
perience and reputation. And they are not improved in the least 
by the assertion of Mr. Froude that the task was undertaken by 
him unwillingly, and that he generously gave up much of the copy- 
right money which he had a legal right to keep; nor by the open 
letter of Sir James Stephen, addressed to Mr. Froude and lauding 
him for the fidelity with which he had executed the disagreeable 
task of showing up, on purely disinterested grounds, the less at- 
tractive side of Carlyle’s, character. This adds a touch of farce to 
the tragedy. Although reprobating the excessive exposure of the 
private life of Carlyle, Prof. Norton rests his positionon the charge 
of inaccuracy, false coloring of the narrative, and unwarranted as- 
sertions in matters of purespeculation. ‘ His narrative,” he says, 
“is a story founded on fact, elaborated with the art of a practised 
romancer, in which assertion and inference, unsupported by evi- 
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dence or contradictory to it, often take the place of correct state- | 


ment. 
is given to it by the imagination of the writer.” He charges the 
biographer also with omitting parts of the letters, without any 
marks to signify the fact, and thus often distorting the sense, and 
he shows a tormidable list of errors in proof-reading which Froude 


Even if the form of truth be preserved a color not its own | 


has allowed to pass him, though these are generally more ludicrous | 


than serious; “condiment” for ‘‘ movement”’ being the most in- 
genious specimen. Regarding the publication of the correspond- 
ence with Miss Welsh, it seems that as in the case of much of the 
“Reminiscences,” Carlyle had left a penciled note on one of them 
strictly forbidding their publication. This Froude disregarded, but 
as Carlyle changed his mind several times on this subject in his lat- 
ter years, and finally, according to Froude, gave him complete dis- 
cretion as to the use he should make of the papers, we are hardly 
justified in holding this as a breach of faith, however much we may 
condemn it as an instanceof bad judgment and want of proper 
feeling. 

Aside from the question of the misrepresentation involved in 
Froude’s delineation of the character of Carlyle in general, Prof. 
Norton lays most stress on the version of his courtship and Miss 
Welsh’s relations with Irving, which has obtained currency from 
the biography, and he devotes an appendix to the book to its cor- 
rection. It is acknowledged by Prof. Norton that Miss Welsh 
would have married Irving at one time if he had not already been 
bound by a promise of marriage to another woman, who refused to 
release him: indeed she herself in one of her letters to Carlyle af- 
ter their engagement admits the fact outright. But that she con- 
tinued to feel so at the time of her marriage with Carlyle, which 
Mr. Froude states as a fact, he utterly denies, and his view is cer- 
tainly borne out by the fragments of letters which he quotes. <A 
certain Mrs. Montagu had written to Miss Welsh remonstrating 
against her marrying Carlyle if she still retained her old feeling 
for Irving, and this letter led to some mention of the subject in her 
correspondence with Carlyle, in the course of which she made the 
admission mentioned above of her former love for Irving, and not 
less emphatically of her having come to care more for Carlyle than 
she ever had for Irving. Mr. Froude alludes to this rather officious 
interference of Mrs. Montagu as having decided Miss Welsh in fa- 
vor of marrying Carlyle when otherwise “ her engagement would 
never have been carried out.” Prof. Norton substantially proves 
that this is untrue by more of Miss Welsh’s letters. There are va- 
rious other matters in this most curious courtship where Mr. Froude 
undoubtedly twisted the account to the disfavor of Carlyle. Before 
their engagement the two lovers had masked their feelings under 
guise of Platonic affection, a device which can hardly be said to be 
strictly original with them, and Mr. Froude seems either to have 
failed to comprehend the subtleties of the subject, or to have acted 
with marked disingenousness in his account of it. A letter to 
which Mr. Froude alludes in the course of his remarks on this 
subject is given in part by Prof. Norton, and certainly convicts 
Mr. Froude either of gross stupidity or wilful distortion. 

But while the examination thus far has entirely sustained the 
position of Prof. Norton, and has put Mr. Froude in an unenviable 
position, we must confess that the book has impressed us more as 
inculpating Mr. Froude than than as exculpating Carlyle. Various 
small slurs are removed from the character of the latter, but the 
chief outlines remain. We feel tolerably certain that the ordinary 
biograpber,—the biographer let us say who would satisfy Mr. Nor- 
ton’s ideas of fitness for the place,—would falsify the record more 
in favor of his subject by a too partial treatment than Mr. Froude 
has done to Carlyle’s hurt by his various shortcomings. The main 
outlines of the portraiture remain unchanged after the perusal of 
these letters, which we arecertainly justified in considering a selec- 
tion made with a view to produce the most favorable impression. 
The sterner parts of Carlyle’s nature were certainly heroic, as is 
amply shown in what we have hitherto known of him. His long 
uphill struggle against all the ills which usually beset the young 
aspirant for literary fame, and against the inner devil of a dyspep- 
tic stomach and a temper which must under any circumstances 
have made personal popularity impossible for him: his strenuous 
application to the paramount necessity of training his intellect : 
his steadfast self-trust in his calling to a high destiny,—that self- 
trust which, as Lowell says, is sublime in a man of genius, but in- 
sufferable in a man of talent,—all these denote his kinship with the 
immortals. His weaknesses had not at this early time developed 
to the astonishing extent to which his fame in after times gave op- 
portunity, but these letters clearly show them in embryo. He was 
immensely egotistic; he was almost universally querulous and 
fault-finding ; he was outrageously arrogant ; and all these mental 
maladies progress visibly with his mental growth. We should not 
omit to mention that there is much kindliness and genuine good- 
heartedness evident throughout the book, and muck. of it we know 
continued to the end of life. His loyalty to his family was a great 
redeeming trait, and sometimes led him to act most generously 
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toward them ; but even in this we think his unconscious selfish- 
ness was a principal ingredient. He was always ready to trespass 
on their time and trouble, and must have been no light burden 
sometimes. In his letters to his parents, from quite an early per- 
iod, he took on a didactic tone which is quite ludicrous consider- 
ing his years, and in general he seems to have distinguished his 
family from other people by extending to them earlier that tone of 
domineering autocracy in matters of conduct which later he ex- 
tended to the whole world. 

One of the most surprising things in these early letters is their 
lack of any well-defined bent, or characteristic attitude or form of 
expression. He is seen as a youth of fine mental power, with a 
high ambition and a capacity for hard work, but with no internal 
necessity pressing him on in his destined path, whether he will or 
not. Throughout the period covered by these letters he was wait- 
ing for a chance, and might have been impelled far from the line 
he afterwards took, had a wind of chance blown some other way. 
This raises the question, Was he really agenius? Animagination 
of wonderful vividness he certainly had. As we stand amazed at 
the impetuous vigor of his style and the thunder of his denuncia- 
tions, we find it hard to believe that he is less than an inspired 
prophet sent to do judgment on mankind. But when we try to 


| disentangle any distinct thread of teaching from the maze of his 


warnings and objurgations we find it not easy. Aninborn impulse 
to fault-finding, extended by his egotism to the whole world, and 
vivified by his powerful imagination to the semblance of a pro- 
phetic judgment, may not explain his undoubtedly wide and deep 
influence over his times. We have learned in this generation, and 
largely from Carlyle himself, to disbelieve in these colossal frauds,— 
nothing but sincerity can do such things. But admitting his earn- 
estness we may still profitably inquire if much of his “ message ” 
to the world was not the fruit of conditions no deeper than the 
disorders and vagaries of his intellect. 
A. J.F. 


INEQUAL TAXATION OF COLLEGE PROPERTY. 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 


I THINK that the public can hardly be aware of the very une- 
qual and unjust application of the present laws of Pennsylva- 
nia with reference to the exemption of college property from tax- 
ation. About the time that our new State Constitution went into 
operation, 7. e. in 1874, alaw was framed in the interest of the col- 
leges, presented to our Legislature, passed, and approved by Gov- 
ernor Hartranft on the 14th day of May, 1874. That act is before 
me as I write; I quote a passage from it upon the point in question : 
‘ All hospitals, universities, colleges, seminaries, academies, 
associations and institutions of learning, benevolence or charity, 
with the ground thereto annexed, and necessary for the occupancy 
and enjoyment of the same, founded, endowed and maintained by 
public or private charity, [&c., &c.] are hereby exempted from all 
and every county, city, borough, bounty, road, school and poor 
tax.” 

This law has now been in operation thirteen years. It is well 
kaown that the colleges of our State are not “‘ money-making in- 
stitutions,” or, in the language of the law, ure “‘ not used or held 
for private or corporate profit,” and it is justly claimed that they 
are “‘ founded, endowed, and maintained by public or private char- 
ity.” The money devoted to their establishment and support is 
devoted solely to educational purposes, and is a source of income 
for no other object whatever. To tax these institutions is to tax 
one portion of an educational system to help maintain another, a 
most unwise and unreasonable policy. In the State of Michigan, 
so faras I have been able to learn, college property used for college 
purposes only is exempt from taxation. The law in Connecticut, 
which is in substance the same as that which prevails throughout 
New England, is thus described by a leading educator of that 
State, in a letter recently received: ‘“ All property, personal and 
real, that is put directly to college uses, is exempt from taxation. 
Besides, colleges can hold other real estate to the amount of $6,000 
yearly income. Beyond that their property not used for coilege 
purposes is taxable.” 

Now whatare the facts upon this subject in the State of Penn- 
sylvania? The law would seem to be sufficiently explicit under 
any fair and reasonable interpretation. But this interpretation 
has been left to local assessors and judges in the various districts. 
Hence a variety of practice has prevailed. During all or nearly 
all of the thirteen years of the existence of the law in question, 
out of 26 colleges in the State 15 have been wholly exempt from 
taxation ; 3 have been partly taxed for local purposes and 8 have 
been subjected to all State and local taxes upon all of their prop- 
erty, for whatsoever purpose held, exactly the same as private indi- 
viduals. Of these 8 colleges fully taxed, and the only ones in the 
State thus taxed, 5 belong to the Catholics, and 3 to the religious 
Society of Friends; and these 8 colleges are all of the colleges in 
the State belonging to those denominations! And thisis the State 
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that was founded by William Penn, and bears his honored name! 
Cannot our legislators frame a law that shall be subject to no such 
misconstruction ?» Why not exempt from taxation, specifically, all 
colleges holding a charter from the State? Such an encourage- 
ment to the higher educatiou would be felt in its beneficent influ- 
ences on al) the schools of lower grades, which must look to these 
institutions, directly or indirectly, for the proper preparation of 
teachers for their work. 
EDWARD H. MAGILL. 
[President of Swarthmore College. | 


THE NEW CITY SYSTEM: 

MMVHE bill for the creation of a new municipal government raises 

nearly as many legal problems as does the Inter-State Com- 
merce bill. Mr. E. Spencer Miller of our bar takes time by the 
forelock in furnishing a legal comment upon the provisions of the 
act before it has been a month in operation. He proceeds in his 
commentary upon two principles of legal interpretation, which 
are apt to be overlooked by unprofessional readers of a statute. 


The first is that every clause is to be read in the light cast upon it | 
| Canal are not often to be had from reliable sources. 


by all the other clauses. The second is that the old law is always 


of great use in interpreting that which aims at remedying its 
vast mass of information, some of it no doubt true enough, is 


defects and taking its place. He quotes the bill, paragraph by 
paragraph, and then adds his comment from these points of view, 
so that the reader is able to anticipate the line of argument which 
will be taken by the legal profession and the bench, in cases 
which may arise. Of course, he does not set up as a prophet, or 
attempt to predict decisions; but he puts his readers in possession 
of the material for a clearer understanding of the force of the act 
than can be had from the text itself, without assistance. 

It is notable, as Mr. Miller shows, that several of the most im- 
portant provisions of the new law were already on the statute- 
book, but were nullified by bad political arrangements. The 
Councils were forbidden to exercise executive powers, and yet 
were invested with the appointment and removal of executive 
officers, which enabled them to control the conduct of such offices 
at their pleasure. 

Mr. Miller, we observe, thinks that the clause which is in- 
tended to protect policemen and firemen against removal except 
for cause, will be found to be inconsistent with the 4th section of 
Article III., in the new State Constitution, which makes “ap- 
pointed officers’? removable at the pleasure of the appointing 
power. If this be strictly applied, the policemen must depend on 
the good pleasure of the head of the department of public safety 
for the holding of that special court to which they can appeal 
against removal. In other words the clause will avail only so far 
as the pressure of public opinion shall make it unsafe to ignore it. 
Just so the Civil Service law which limits the appointing power of 
the President and the heads of departments is a clear invasion of 
the constitutional appointing power of the national executive. 
But the president finds it better policy to observe the law than to 
fall back upon his constitutional rights. 

In the case of the city police this defect is not to be regretted. 
Otherwise we might see one-half the police sitting to try the other 
half, in some emergency, and the city left to protect itself. In 
ordinary cases the court probably will be created, but not where 
it endangers the public peace. 

WEEKLY NOTES. 
HE case of the Chiricahua Apaches detained at Fort Marion is 
fully dealt with by Mr. Herbert Welsh in a pamphlet just is- 
sued, ‘‘ The Apache Prisoners at Fort Marion.” It deserves a care- 
ful analysis, as it consists largely of copies of dispatches and let- 
ters from the different U. 8. officials, civil and military, from the 
President down, who have had to de with this business, but it is 
sufficient to say, at present, that the case is perfectly plain that 
Chatto and his band were induced to come east with the idea that 
they would be placed on some satisfactory reservation, and then 
were sent down to Fort Marion. Géneral Miles, in a dispatch 
dated in July, 1886,says: “ . . . after visiting their camps and 
talking with their principal men I have induced eleven of the prin- 
cipal men to goto Washington, to see the authorities and 
learn what the Government would do for them, and what it would 
expect them to do, and to see any lands that the Government can 
grant them.” 
* * * 

Tuis is plain enough, and furnishes in fact, the gist of the first 
part of the case. What the second part will be remains to be seen. 
It is not to be supposed that the Government will perpetrate the 
outrage of keeping these mountain people, ‘accustomed to high 
latitudes” (language of General Miles), in the climate of Florida, 
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to die. Some of them are already on their way to Carlisle, and 
the remainder, we trust, will be found a reservation “in some 
place healthful and suited to their natural requirements,”—to 
quote General Miles again. 

But what a continual need there is for the friends of decent 
treatment to the Indians to be on the watch! Mr. Welsh may 
secure justice for these unfortunates, but it required a resolute and 
persistent effort, and how would they have fared without it ? 

* * * 


THE course of lectures on Protection, at Yale University, is 
again delivered this year by Prof. R. E. Thompson, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. There are to be six altogether, and Prof. 
Thompson delivered the opening two on Monday and Tuesday 
evenings of this week, the first to about two hundred persons, the 
second to a large audience. It is represented by members of the 
faculty at Yale who are wievenied in the subject that the Free 
Trade group is but a minor one, in numbers, and that its influence 
has been very much overestimated. 

* * * 


DETAILS as to the progress of the construction of the Panama 
) The Canal 
Company publishes at Paris, semi-monthly, a Journal, in which a 


given; but exactly how much excavation has been accomplished, 
and how much remains to be, is not set forth in a way that con- 
veys the exact truth. The fact is that, according to the estimate 
of Admiral Ammen, 200 millions of cubic metres were to be 
removed, and up to the end of 1886 the contractors had been paid 
for removing about 37} millions, leaving 162} millions yet to be 
removed. But this does not take into account the amount 
washed back again, which is estimated at no less than 50 per cent., 
in which case the actual excavation would be under 20 millions of 
cubic metres, or less than one-tenth of the whole. This frightful 
undertaking is one of the mill-stones hanging around the neck of 
France. 





THE EXTENSION OF UNIVERSITY TEACHING. 
Lonpon, April 16, 1887. 


NEW educational movement, emanating from a unexpected 
quarter, has for some years been making gradual headway 

in England, and, though it has hitherto called for little general re- 
mark, its results bid fair to be very important none the less. It 
sounds paradoxical to say that the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge are sources where educational progress would not be 
expected to take its rise; but it is true that these ancient centres 
of learning have come to be regarded as crystalized in such a way 
that it would be useless or impossible for any but those of leisure 
and affluence to seek instruction within their walls. It was not, 
however, in the beginning, contemplated that university teaching 
should be beyond the reach of the multitude. The crowds who 
thronged the colleges, which were a species of hostel, belonged to 
all classes of the people, often to the very moor, and Clare College, 
Cambridge, was founded “ to the end that knowledge, as a pear! of 
great price, when the students should find it and make it their own 
by study and instruction, in the university, might not be hidden 
beneath a bushel, but be spread abroad to give light to them that 
walk in the dark by-ways of ignorance.” The movement for 
““University Extension,” which claims to establish a basis of 
higher education even in the homes of working men, is therefore 
in accord with the intentions of original founders ; and that it has 
taken genuine root among the people is plainly demonstrated by 
the reports of a conference on the subject recently held in the 
Senate House, at Cambridge. Of the pron ag and practice of the 
‘‘ Extension ’”? movement, which well deserve careful considera- 
tion, I now propose to write some account for the readers of THE 
AMERICAN, because I conceive that the question will have an in- 
terest in a country steadfastly foremost in all educational matters. 
The object which the University of Cambridge has set before 
itself—and, for practical purposes, we need consider only Cam- 
bridge here—is a very high one, and one quite worthy of its best 
traditions. It aims, not to give anything of elementary teaching, 
but, upon the firm foundations which shall already have been laid, 
to erect a noble superstructure of real education such as character- 
izes those who have passed through the university halls ; it seeks 
to inspire men with the passion for knowledge, to furnish them 
with an armoury of ideas, to enable them to train their method of 
thought, to systematize their mode of enquiry, and to take a broad 
view of things ; in short, it hopes to make them capable of the first 
and noblest fruition of all mental effort. It may well be asked how 
these good things that come to those who dwell within the Univer- 
sity precincts, and are in constant communication with the first 
thinkers of the time, can be carried to the middle class of England, 
and, still further, to the artisans in our factories, and the peasants 
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working in the fields. Yet this is being, in some sort, at any rate, | 


accomplished ; and it is astonishing to what humble classes of the 
population the ideas of the University are now being made familiar. 


When it is desired in any district to secure the advantage of | 


the “‘ extension system,’ a young lecturer, often fresh from the uni- 
versity schools, and always equal in every respect with the times, 
is sent there, who week by week delivers lectures for a space of 


three months on some selected subject of history, literature, science, | 
economics, or art (in the sense of art-appreciation). These lectures | 
are on the University system, that is to say that for the space of | 
about an hour the lecturer discourses generally upon his theme, | 


his lecture being preceded or followed by a “class” which is in- 


himself and his pupils by suggestion, question, and answer, usually 
in relation to the lecture of the previous week. For the whole 
course of lectures a syllabus, generally in pamphlet form, is pre- 
pared, which gives the heads of the several discourses, together with 
questions and directions for reading and study. Between the lec- 
tures the students write papers, often very voluminous and precise, 
which the lecturer marks and returns, reporting thereon to the syn- 
dicate; and at the end of the term an examination is held, upon 
the result of which, taken with the lecture’s report, a certificate is 


granted. It will thus be seen that there is here nothing of the sys- | 
tem of ‘ cram,” the work being carefully supervised throughout. | 


It would occupy too much space to detail the help which is given 


to students by way of experiment, demonstration, and direction of | 


work during the period when lectures are not going en. This course 
of twelve lectures and “classes” on a special subject has aptly 
been termed the ‘ unit” of the ‘‘ extension system.” It is the unit 
with which the work began, and with which, in some districts, 
owing to financial difficulty, it is still carried on ; and we can only 
wonder at the excellent effect it has had in stimulating the atten- 
tion and fertilizing the intellect of many classes of the people. This 
method of teaching has taken firmest root and has had its most 
notable successes in the north of England—a fact which, to those 
who know the mental calibre of English localities, excites no sur- 
prise—and it is quite touching to hear of the steadfast devotion to 
learning which it has evoked in the breasts of Northumbrian miners 
and Yorkshire factory-workers. Thus, in one place two poor stud- 
ents walked there and back, a distance of nine miles, in order to 
hear the lectures on chemistry, and, finding their village acquaint- 
ances anxious to share the advantage, they formed a class of their 
own, repeated the lectures by the syllabus, got together sundry 
apparatus, and made the experiments, and, what is more surpris- 
ing, when the lecturer went to examine them he found they would 
certainly have passed the University examination itself. ‘The lead- 
ers of the artizans in the North,” writes Mr. Roberts, the organiz- 
ing secretary, “‘ are men of great ability and earnestness, and well- 


read to an amazing degree. . . . I am persuaded that in the | 


Northumberland and Durham districts the pitmen are ripe for a 
scheme that will bring higher education and culture within their 
reach.” 

It did not require a long experience to convince students that, 
whatever might be the advantage of isolated courses of lectures, 
the ideal was a systematic sequence of them ; and this is what the 
University has striven its utmost to provide. Unfortunately, 
however, miserable pecuniary embarrassments have often inter- 
fered with this desirable object, and as yet there is no organization 
that can assure the permanence of these lectures at any but a few 
places. Still the figures which I shal! give below will demonstrate 
the vigorous interest that is being taken in the matter, and give a 
good earnest that further progress will presently be made. The 
University of Cambridge also has recently taken a most important 
step intended to give continuity and practical value to its ‘‘ Ex- 
tension” courses. By a statute not long ago sanctioned, it is 
enabled to regard those who have pursued a prescribed and 
systematic course of local lectures in the light of sons, and to 
confer upon them the title of ‘“‘Students affiliated to the Uni- 
versity,” and, further, if they desire to proceed to the University 
itself, they will be dispensed of one year of residence in passing to 
their final degree. In the first place the University assures itself 
by examination that such students possess an adequate general 
education. They must then for the space of three years (or six 
terms) attend the Extension Lectures, taking up a single principal 
subject, literature for instance ; and they must, at the same time, 
follow courses of lectures on some secondary subject, it may be 
science, the object being to give breadth and variety to the train- 
ing. If the students belong to an “Affiliated College” as pre- 
scribed by the new statute, the period occupied will be two years 
instead of three, and they must attend such lectures and pass 
such examinations as the Senate may require. “I seem,” recently 
said the Regius Professor, speaking of this movement, ‘“‘to see 
hostels rising up in which young men, artisans and tradesmen, 
full of enthusiasm, full of the passion for work, will be gathered 
to support one another in a simple laborious life, living together 
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in new colleges which correspond to the circumstances of our new 
life. Thus I hope that this idea of affiliation will really be not an 
unimportant factor in solving some of our most serious moral 
problems.” 

The “local examinations” of the English Universities give 
direct encouragement to some of the very worst forms of cram- 
ming; but these “local lectures,” in which the examination is 
upon the iustruction given, and the award in relation to the work 
done, are entirely in the right direction. From what has been 
said above, it will have been apparent that the chief share of this 
work is carried on by the University of Cambridge, but it is right 


| to say that, in the north of England, it has been associated with 
tended for the personal interchange of thought and idea between | 


that of Durham. The Oxford lectures, much fewer in ‘number, 
have usually been in shorter courses, averaging about six in each. 
There have likewise been provided many lectures by the London 
society for the extension of university teaching, and others in 
connection with Owen’s College and the Victoria University at 
Manchester. The scheme is also being considered by the uni- 
versities of Scotland, and it has been adopted by the University of 
Sydney. Referring again solely to Cambridge, it is found that, in 
1880-81, the number of courses of lectures delivered was 37, the 
number who attended the lectures 4369, the class 2624, and the 
number examined 603. In 1885-6 the number of courses was 80 
(it is now 100), attended at the lectures 8557, at the class 4380, 
examined 1378. 

I have referred above to the financial aspect of this question. 
There is some hope of government assistance, but the preference 
seems to be for local endowment. The University it appears can 
do very little, for the great depression in agriculture has consider- 


| ably reduced its revenue, and it can scarcely raise money for its 





immediate needs. Its library calls for enlargement, it is obliged at 
great cost to erect a geological museum, and its botanical gardens, 
second only to those at Kew, are in danger from the insecurity of 
the houses in which its plants are preserved. The colleges of the 
University, however, can help the movement, as they are being 
urged to do, by granting fellowships to the local lecturers and thus 
giving them a premium on their work; but, in any case, as Prof. 
Stuart, M. P., recently said, ‘‘ there can be no doubt that this work 
will go on.” JOHN LEYLAND. 


REVIEWS. 

A History OF THE REGION OF PENNSYLVANIA, NORTH OF THE 
OHIO AND WEST OF THE ALLEGHENY RIVER, |etc.| By 
Daniel Agnew, late Chief Justice of Pennsylvania. Pp. 246. 
Philadelphia: Kay & Brother. 1887. 

TIVHE title of Judge Agnew’s volume is only partially giveu 

above ; it is, as he sets it forth a history “of the Indian Pur- 

chases, and of the running of, the Southern, Northern and Western 
State Boundaries; also, an account ofthe Division of the Territory for 
Public Purposes, and of the Lands, Laws, Titles, Settlements, Con- 
troversies, and Litigation within this Region.”” This makes up an 
interesting group of topics, and Judge Agnew has treated them in 
a thoroughly satisfactory manner. His chief theme is really the 
land titles of the region west of the Allegheny and north of the 
Ohio, which, as he says in his preface, were dependent upon some 
unfortunate and loose legislation. In the outset of his legal career, 
over half a century ago, the Judge was largely employed in the 
litigation arising out of these titles, and he then and subsequently 
gave to the whole subject a close and patient examination. ‘‘ Not 
more than three or four lawyers remain,” he says, ‘‘ who were con- 
temporary with the questions involved ; and perhaps not another 
beside myself willing to undertake the labor of perpetuating the 
events which entered into them.” 

The title to the region treated of was obtained of the Indians 
by two treaties—one at Fort Stanwix, (Rome, N. Y.), with the 
Six Nations, in October, 1784, and the other with the Delawares 
and Wyandots, at Fort McIntosh, (Beaver, Pa.), in January, 1785. 
With the exception of the “ Triangle” in Erie county, by which 
Pennsylvania secures a front on Lake Erie, which was subse- 
quently purchased of the Indians, these two treaties completed 
the extinction of the native title to the whole of the soil of the 
State. It became public land, of course, and large tracts of it 
were disposed of under two systems—those of the “‘ Depreciation ” 
and of the “ Donation” lands. The former tracts were given, in 
pursuance of various acts of the Legislature, passed in 1780 and 
1781, to those who served in the Pennsylvania Line of the Conti- 
nental army, in order to conpensate them for the depreciation of 
the paper money in which they were paid; while the latter tracts 
were ‘‘ donations” to the same class to encourage enlistments. In 
1782 the laying out of the tracts of land was directed to be begun, 
and the work continued, by virtue of different laws for, many 
years thereafter, the soldiers, of course, selling their warrants in 
many cases, and the lands passing into the possession of persons 
more nearly interested. The surveys, however, were hastily and 
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imperfectly made, and the lines insufficiently marked, so that in a 
few vears’ time the location of claims became an uncertain if not 


a difficult matter, and it was the litigation over this state of facts’ | 


which, as has been stated, engaged Judge Agnew in his early 
manhood. All the circumstances and facts he has grouped around 
the main theme, and his volume is a definite, trustworthy, and in- 
teresting addition to the collections of our State history. 


THE POETIC AND DRAMATIC WORKS OF RORERT BROWNING. In 
six volumes. Vol. I. Pauline, Paracellus, Stratford, Sordello, 
Pippa Passes, King Victor and King Charles. Vol II. Dra- 
matic Lyrics, The Return of the Druses, A Blot in the ’Scutch- 
eon, Colombe’s Birthday, Dramatic Romances, A Soul’s Trag- 
edy, Luria. Crown 8vo. Pp. 412: 404. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1887. 

These two volumes form the first of a series of six in which 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will embody the whole of Mr. 
Browning’s published works. The plates used are entirely new, 
and in either the olive green cloth, or the more costly half calf bind- 
ing, the books are very attractive. 

We do not. propose in this notice to enter upon any review of 
Mr. Browning’s work. It is enough to say, on our own part, that 
we esteem it very highly indeed, and then to testify the fact that 
never has there been so much interest in Browning, in America, as 
at present. Societies to study his works have begun to forma 
special cult, and are certain to multiply. The publishers state 
that in this edition they have followed with scrupulous care the 
oet’s own latest revisions of the text. ‘‘ It is well known that 
Mr. Browning has taken occasion, in each successive issue of his 
works, both to redistribute collections of poems and to alter, often 
materially, the form of many verses. Before the publication of 
‘The Ring and the Book,’ Mr. Browning gathered all of his pre- 
vious poems and dramas, and issued them, rearranged and revised, 
in a series of six volumes. ‘The present editien follows that series, 
and continues with the other writings in the order of their first 
appearance.” 

To the first volume there is prefixed a fine portrait of the poet 
on steel, by J. A.J. Wilcox, from a recent photograph, and the sixth 
volume will contain indexes of the whole contents, and of the first 
lines of all the poems. The remaining four will be promptly issued. 


THE PIONEER QUAKERS. By Richard P. Hallowell. Pp. 98. 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1887. 

The present volume is in some degree an appendix to Mr. 
Hallowell’s larger one, issued four years ago, “The Quaker In- 
vasion of Massachusetts,” and it recites some of the same’ facts, 
though with much less fulness of detail. It is, however, of ad- 
ditional interest and value, as it sketches concisely and entertain- 
ingly the early history of the Friends, with the character of 
George Fox and his work; and indicates the refutation which the 
Friends present to the charges of some of the best known his- 
torical writers of New England. Mr. Hallowell’s work in this 
special field is of real value, and is admitted as authority in the 
discussion of the issues arising out of the harsh dealing of Endi- 
cott and his successors with the Quakers who came to Massachu- 
setts. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 

Le or three years ago we noticed a“ Protectionist’s Hand- 

Book,” by Mr. Giles B. Stebbins, of Detroit, which we re- 
garded as likely to be serviceable to the good cause of American 
industry. ‘The same author has published a pamphlet of 64 pages, 
entitled “ Progress from Poverty,” (Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & 
Co.), in which he reviews Mr. Henry George’s two books, ‘“ Prog- 
ress and Poverty ” and ‘* Protection or Free Trade.” Mr. George 
expresses his disbelief in the value of statistics, always excepting 
the few instances where they serve his purpose. Mr. Stebbins 
gives us reason enough to understand this dislike of statistics on 
Mr. George’s part. He is against statistics, because they are 
against him. He follows statement after statement of our imagin- 
ative economist with the hard facts and figures which prove the 
rashness or falsehood of his declarations, or show how he has laid 
hold of some exceptioual fact and exaggerated its importance. 
Probably nothing in our literature will more astonish posterity 
than Mr. George’s * Progress and Poverty ” and the vogue it has 
enjoyed. Thata man of his mental-looseness should have attained 
reputation as an economist by virtue of a graphic and imaginative 
style, and a hobby well ridden, is amazing even now. Itis acom- 
ment on the dryness of the economists that mere readableness 
should have made the man famous. Mr. Stebbins has done good 
work in exposing his untrustworthiness. 

‘Professor Johnny,” by ‘Jak,’ @lew York: Thomas Y. 


Crowell & Co.), isa good story for boys and girls, full of healthy 
stimulation and sympathy for youthful ambitions. 


One of the 
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claims of the book to respectful recognition is that it sets forth the 
character of a spoiled child, who without natural viciousness has 
been allowed to develope into a selfish unpleasant lad, the aver- 
sion of all who come in contact with him. How the boy, under 
wiser influences, gains habits of obedience, insight, sympathy ana 
love of useful occupation is told in an easy natural way and may 
well bring the moral home to many a spoiler of household peace. 
Professor Johnny, the title hero, is a good character and a lovable 
one. <Although his scientific disquisitions make him appear at 
timesa bit of a prig, his priggishness is of a sort we should well like 
to see more common among all those of his age and sex, 

An excellent series of historical handbooks is that of ‘‘ Epochs 
of Modern History,” the latest volume of which (New York: 
Chas. Scribuer’s Sons), is “The Early Tudors” by Rev. C. E. Mo- 
berly, an English historical student and writer, formerly one of the 
masters in the public school of Rugby. The book deals concisely 
but clearly with the principal events in the reigns of Henry VII. 
and Henry VIII., one of the most interesting periods of transition 
in all English history, and is a valuable addition to the series. 

A new edition of Mr. Beecher’s novel of ‘‘ Norwood” has been 
issued by Messrs. Fords, Howard & Hulbert, and interest in it will 
doubtless be reawakened by the recent death of the famous 
author. The book now contains a letter, written in 1867 by Mr. 
Beecher to Mr. Robert Bonner, (for whom originally the novel 
Was written, ata price of $24,000), in which he says he was giving 
extra time and thought to it, in order to make it “as good twenty 
years hence as now.” Just twenty years has elapsed since the 
letter. 


ART REVIEW, 

THE ESSENTIALS OF PERSPECTIVE. With Illustrations drawn by 
the author. By L. W. Miller, Principal of the School of In- 
dustrial Art of the Pennsylvania Museum. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1887. 

PPVHIS interesting book is just what its name would lead us to in- 

fer: a succinct and pithy exposition of all the important laws 
of Perspective, handled in a manner, which, if a little too vague at 
times, is undeniably a very great relief from the unbending scient- 
ific treatment which has characterized all former literature on the 

subject, and which has repelled many a person who desired a 

“working” knowledge of the science. The style is at once 

winning, on account of its familiarity of presentation; and the 

illustrations—of which there are one hundred and thirty seven— 
show in an almost equal degree the merit of the book. 

The subject matter is unique: from the start the science is ap- 
proached from the artist’s standpoint, but without the sacrifice of 
scientific exactness. One is introduced to perspective processes 
and the customary terms applied to them almost unconsciously, 
and the entire picture is drawn almost before one learns anything 
about the old-time technical terms. Those of us who have studied 
the science will remember the bugbear of planes, lines, and points, 
the exact position and distance of the spectator, and the many mat- 
ters of geometric detail which made the subject so dry. These 
are treated by the author as the unessentials, and are almost in- 
variably worked out in the final processes, instead of being one of 
the first requirements. 

Mr. Miller has made havoc with the old divisions of the sub- 
ject, aud has torn down all fences between ‘ Parallel,” “Angular,” 
and * Oblique” Perspective, and thrown them all into one field. 
His method of presenting the subject and its practical working out 
can be best shown by instancing one of his principal lessons. An 
architect may wish to make the perspective drawing of a house. 
He first makes his sketch—for every operation there must first be 
the mental conceptian eager for expression. One side of the house 
is taken to be right, as it may be, if the sketch be a reasonably 
good one; then the customary measuring points and lines are 
found for this side, and finally the other side is modified by these 
same factors, to be in true perspective. When the picture is en- 
tirely finished we locate, if we please, what we have always been 
taught must be a primary requirement, the position of the specta- 
tor or Station Point. And, indeed, what is more logical than to 
fall back finally upon the architect’s or draughtman’s own stand- 
point, and find it to be just where his good taste placed him when 
he first conceived the sketeh ? 

Mr. Miller has not evaded the subject of Cylindrical Perspec- 
tive, as many writers have done, usually on account of ignorance ; 
but has been honest enough to tell us frankly that although all 
parallel lines whatsoever, viewed by the eye, appear curved as 
they gradually converge to seek their horizon, yet for the neces- 
sity of having a science of drawing, to save us from empiricism, 
we must cheerfully accept the laws and premises of perspective 
as calculated for a vertical picture plane. Cylindrical or Pano- 
ramic Perspective is discussed at some length, however, and its 
principles explained with sufficient fullness; but its occasional ap- 
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plication to picture making on flat surfaces is treated as a justifi- 
able license, rather than as a scientific basis for pictorial ideas. 

If we were to offer any criticisms on the work, it would be to 
deplore the evident haste in which some few of the drawings were 
made,—too plainly shown in a very few instances where horizontal 
lines on a level with the eye are out of their plane. These are 
mistakes which could not possibly have been made had the draw- 
ings been made instrumentally ; but we are willing to face one or 
two unimportant errors rather than,run the risk of losing the fresh- 
ness and vigor of the free-hand work in the rigidity of the former. 
We almost wish to make logic of the old saw, and look upon these 
as the exceptions which prove the general rule of excellence of 
the book. After all, it undoubtedly arises from an unconscious 
disregard of detail;—fussiness in art the author deprecates. The 
illustrations will be of more than general interest to Philadelphians, 
from the fact that all the important ones are of Philadelphia or 
Germantown localities. 

Mr. Miller’s book ought to receive a most hearty welcome into 
the literature on the subject, as one of the most useful, on account 
of its extreme practicalness. 

W. A. M. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


XACTLY what is to be made by Walt Whitman out of his 
proposed biography of Elias Hicks remains to be seen, but 
Moncure D. Conway, in a letter to the London Atheneum, speaks 
of Elias in a way that will set teeth on edge among the Friends 
not belonging to the body called “ Orthodox.’”’ Mr. Conway de- 
scribes him as ‘‘ founder of the ‘ Hicksite’ or rationalistic branch 
of Quakers,” and as ‘a sort of mystical eloquent Thomas Paine.” 
(He also mentions that the biography is to be preceded by an ar- 
ticle in Lippincott’s Magazine.) It need hardly be said that Elias 
was not the “ founder” of any religious body, and is not accepted 
by the Friends with whom he remained in membership as any- 
thing beyond a very prominent and generally acceptable minister 
among them. The designation “ Hicksite”’ they disown, except 
for the merest purposes of outside use in designating the branches 
of the Friends. 

It is announced that Miss Helen Gray Cone, the author of the 
volume of poems, ‘‘ Oberon and Puck,” and Miss Jeanette L. Gil- 
der, of The Critic, has been at work for some time on a book in two 
volumes, of the size of the “‘ Actors and Actresses” series, and 
called ‘‘ Pen Portraits of Literary Women.” With two exceptions, 
George Sand and Harriet Beecher Stowe, the “ portraits” are of 
Engiish literary women, from Hannah More to George Eliot. 
There is given a concise biographical sketch of each one, by Miss 
Cone, and then follow the descriptive anecdotes, culled from all 
sources. 

“Sidney Luska” is to have a new novel, issued by Cassell & 
Co., early next month, entitled “‘ The Yoke of the Thorah.” It is 
the story of a young Hebrew painter’s love for a Christian girl. 
The scene is laid in New York, and the atmosphere is thoroughly 
local. Mr. Luska has such a passion for the Jewish race, that he 
has been accused of belonging to it, but it is stated that he comes 
from typical American stock, and has not even married among the 
Hebrews, his wife belng of French descent, and a devout Roman 
Catholic. He, however, shares George Eliot’s admiration of the 
Semitic race, and believes they are abused and long suffering. 

The publishing firm of Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston, has 
been dissolved and the interest of Mr. Cupples has been purchased 
by his partners. The firm hereafter will be known as Damrell & 
Upham. Joel Munsell’s Sons, Albany, are to publish the diary 
of Lieutenant James Digby, a British officer who served in Amer- 
ica in the campaigns of 1776-77. I. P. Baxter, editor of the Tre- 
lawney Papers, will edit the manuscript. The Massachusetts 
Historical Society has published an Index of the first series of its 








Proceedings, numbering 20 volumes, including the years 1791- | 


1883. 

Mr. Spencer Walpoie has undertaken to write the life of the 
late Earl Russell from documents in the possession of the family. 
Messrs. W.G. Birch and H. J. Ellis of the British Museum are 
preparing a work on original charters from the Conquest to the 
death of King John. Mr. Morfill’s “Grammar of the Servian 
Language,” now in press in London, is believed to be the first 
work of the kind in English. Miss Kenyon has received per- 
mission from Sir Theodore Martin to compile from his work a 
“popular” edition of the Life of the Prince Consort. 

Prof. Hugo Schuhardt, of Graz, is engaged on the subject of 
infantile pronunciation, and is industriously collecting from all the 
languages of Europe material therefor. A number of Canadian 
booksellers have made requests to the Ministers of Customs and 
aaa for further protection against the publishers of the United 

tates. 
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| Emile Zola’s coming book will be called “La Terre,” and in 
it peasant life will be depicted, the action taking place on the con- 
fines of La Beauce and La Perche. After the publication of “ La 
Terre,” M. Zola sees several more novels to complete the series he 
has undertaken. In one, he will study the railroad world; in 
another, the Bourse and journalism in the last days of the Second 
Empire; in a third, military life, the defeat at Sedan, and the 
Paris Commune. 

Mr. Louis Stevenson contributes a paper on “ Books Which 

have Influenced Me” to the British Weekly. 


A novel literary project is announced in Berlin. A literary 
journal to be called Das Literarische Deutschland solicits subscrip- 
tions from German literary men, promising in return to write and 
publish a life of each subscriber. 

The good-will, plates, ete., of The Southern Bivouac will pass 
into the hands of the Century Co., who will fill unexpired subscrip- 
| tions. The press dispatch announcing that the periodical will be 
continued by the Century Co., is an error in form of statement. 
It is not probable that any of its unused material will appear in 
The Century, but some of the War articles which have already been 
printed in the Southern Bivouac, it is expected, will be used in 
‘* Battles and Leaders of the Civil War,” the subscription book 
which the Century Co. is about to issue. The Bivouae, which had 
been the journal of the Southern Historical Society, was purchased 
| about two years ago by B. F. Avery & Sons, of Louisville, and 
during its life has been a creditable representative of Southern 
letters, devoted mainly to the publication of papers regarding the 
Civil War. 

It is rumored that Mr. Howells intends te write a “ factory 
novel.” The publishing firm of White, Stokes & Allen has been 
dissolved owing to the continued illness of Mr. White. The busi- 
ness is to be continued by Mr. Stokes. Another $50,000 branch 
building of the New York Free Circulating Library is about to be 
built, the gift of Mr. George W. Vanderbilt. This branch build- 
ing will be erected at 251 W. 13th street. 
| “Le Chien du Capitaine,” by Louis Enault, a pretty little 

rormance with a droll dog hero, will be the next number of Wm. 
| R. Jenkins’ French series of ‘‘ Contes Choisés.” An edition de 
| luae of Flaubert’s “‘Salammbé,” with etchings by A. Poirson, is in 
preparation by Maison Quantin, Paris. Mr. John Hogg is about 
to publish under the title ‘‘ The Queen at Home,” a collection of 
palace anecdotes and royal reminiscences. The author will rely 
not alone on English, but on French, German, Italian, and Ameri- 
can writers as well. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie has added $10,000 to the sum already 
set apart for the construction of the Carnegie Library at Allegheny, 
Pa. The revision of the Kafflir Bible has been completed at 
Williamstown, after eighteen years’ labor. Rev. M. Krapf is going 
to England to see the work published.——Cassell & Co. announce 
a work by Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, entitled “ Italian Pre-Raphael- 
ites in the National Gallery.” Messrs. Horner & Sons’ (London) 
‘* Penny Stories for the Young ” (all London literature) are meet- 
ing with much success. 




















G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce that when they have completed 
the publication of their edition of Franklin’s works, of which the 
third volume is about to be delivered to subscribers, they will fol- 
low this with an edition of the “* Writings of Washington,” printed 
in similar style. The set, which will probably be comprised in 
twelve volumes, will contain the Diaries, Addresses, and the Cor- 
respondence, and will include a number of papers no®before printed. 
Arrangements for the editing have been in train for some months, 
and the name of the editor will be announced shortly. The limited 
edition printed of the “‘ Franklin’s Works ”’ is now all subscribed 
for, and the price of sets has already appreciated, as was the case 
with the “ Hamilton.” e 


The proposed publication by Mr. William Cushing of his 
“Anonyms,” as a companion to his “Pseudonyms” has been 
abandoned. Dr. H. A. Hagen discusses in the Canadian En- 
tomologist a serious subject,—a new library pest, bearing the name 
Lepisma domestica, and which is to be especially dreaded for its 
fondness for starch. Dr. Hagen speaks warningly, also, of the 
white ant, which not only devours books but timber, and which 
after destroying or injuring the contents of a library may even 
bring down the roof, when its ravages have gone far enough. 





A work, entitled “The Australasian Federal Directory of 
Commerce, Trades, and Professions,” which has been in prepara- 
tion some time, will shortly be published in London under the 
direction of Mr. J. W. F. Rogers, of Melbourne and Sydney. It 
has been compiled by some thousands of persons, many of them 
colonial government officials. The work will give, both in an 
alphabetical and a classified form, the business addresses for over 

| three thousand Australasian towns, large and small, 
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The lately published novel, ‘‘ Two Gentlemen of Gotham,”’ is 
said to be the joint work of Mr. Cabot and Mr, Coghill. The 
third of this year’s volumes of the Dunlap Society is a compilation 
by Mr. Lawrence Hutton of addresses delivered at the openings 
of various new American Theatres, from 1752 to 1880. There 
are more than forty of the addresses and they have a peculiar in- 
terest. 

Thirty-one books on the subject of Shakespeare and his life 
were published last year in Great Britian. Mr. Halliwell 
Phillips shows in a recently privately printed volume on the 
“provincial” tours of Shakespeare and his companion players, 
that in those times various towns in England enjoyed theatricals 
which nowadays are never visited by actors. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

HE experience of that veteran among magazines for women, 

Godey’s Lady’s Book, has been one of hardship since the death 

of Mr. Godey, but it is now announced that Mrs. D. G. Croly, 

(‘Jennie June’’), of New York, has assumed the editorial control, 

having purchased a half interest, and this is interpreted as mean- 

ing that a new period of success is in store for it. Mrs. Croly 

gives up her editorship of Demorest’s, it 1s stated, but will not 
remove to Philadelphia. 

The failure of The Southern Bivouac is thus commented on by 
the Wilmington (N. C.) Star: ‘It is simply impossible to make a 
magazine a success in the South. This was the only publication 
of a literary flavor, and that represented the Southern side of the 
war, that we had. While not of a very high rank it was still 
creditable, and some of its papers were excellent. The South is 
without any exponent of its culture and literary ability.” 

Book Chat, (Brentano, New York), is making itself valuable to 
journalists and literary men. In its first three numbers of this year 
it indexed 2,987 magazine articles with subjects, 715 English and 
American books with explanatory notes, and 414 books in French, 
German, Spanish, and Italian. 

A Revue des Patois has been started in France under the edi- 
torship of M. Clédat of Lyons. 

Mr. Guthrie—“ F. S. Anstey ’—has joined the staff of Punch. 


Miss K. Miller contemplates starting a journal in London 
which will be devoted to questions relating to women, their politi- 
cal and social interests. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THEOPHILUS TRENT; Old Times in the Oak Openings. By Benj. F. Taylor. 
Pp. 250. $1.00. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 

Norwoop: OR VILLAGE LIFEIN NEW ENGLAND. By Henry Ward Beech- 
er. [New Edition.] Pp.549. $1.25. New York: Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert. 

PROVERBS FROM PLYMOUTH PULPIT. Selected from the Writings and Say- 
ings of Henry Ward Beecher. By William Drysdale. Revised in part by 
Mr. Beecher, and under Revision by him at the time of his death. Pp. 
230. $—. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Pus.tic Dests: An Essay in the Science of Finance. By Henry C. Adams. 
Ph.D. Pp. 407. $—. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

CuorE. AN ITALIAN SCHOOLBOY’s JOURNAL. A Book for Boys. By Ed- 
mondode Amicis. Translated from the 39th Italian Edition by Isabel 
F. Hapgood. Pp. 326. $—. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co, 

Stcrrip. AN IcELANDIC Love Story. By Jon Thordsson Thoroddsen. 
Translated frum the Danish by C. Chrest. Edited by Thomas Tapper, 
Jun. Pp. 286. $—. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 





DRIFT. 
T the dinner of the Massachusetts Club, at Boston, on the 16th instant, 
4 Senator Hoar, after reviewing the recent record of the Democratic 
party and its lack of any definite policy, in conclusion spoke as follows : 


On the other hand, the Republican party has a very clear, fixed , definite 
opinion and purpose, which they are ready to announce. They agree that a 
great surplus in the treasury isan evil. It takes from the people by taxa- 
tion money which should not be taken from them, and it keeps from circu- 
lation money which the people should be using. We propose to do away 
with this surplus, first, by dimininishing the taxation which puts it into the 
Treasury ; and second, by expending on necessary public objects thé money 
which is already there. We propose to take off the duty on every imported 
article which enters into an American manufacture as a material, or as a 
necessary article of consumption for the American people, which cannot 
profitably be produced here. Where any article can be profitably produced 
here, and American labor is supported by its production, we propose to keep 
the duty on and reserve the American market for the American product. 
We propose to maintain the policy which has created our existing system of 
manufacture, and mean that it shall in the South and all over the country 
foster new manufacture. We propose, further, to reduce the revenue by 





For Ladies’ Gum Enameled Porcelain Teeth, visit Dr. Neall’s dental 
rooms, 303 North Ninth street. Teeth extracted without pain. Artificial 
teeth a specialty. 
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diminishing or totally abrogating the tax on tobacco. We propose to ex- 
pend the accumulated money in the treasury by constructing a navy; by 
providing fit defences for our coast cities; by helping to establish and put 
upon their feet systems, subject wholly to local control, of common school 
education for our illiterate population, without regard to race or previous 
condition; by enlarging and perfecting our commercial system at home and 
abroad; by giving reasonable encouragement to the establishment of lines 
of steamships to foreign ports. Weagree also with Mr. Carlisle that the 
political and civil rights of the humblest citizen in every section are to be 
respected. We mean to secure that respect when we get the power to make 
laws and the power to administer them by presenting as a criminal the man 
who invades them by violence or by fraud. We think one of these rights is 
the right to vote for Congressmen or for President, and to have that vote 
coanted. We also agree with Mr. Carlisle in our respect for local self-gov- 
ernment, of which, as he does us the justice to say, our own town meetings 
are the best example in history. The men whom these town meetings have 
trained fully understand their value. Mr. Carlisle will find, when he comes 
to understand the subject, that the men to whom the local self-government 
of New England owes its character and its fame are the men who differ from 
him the most widely in their conception of the duty, functions, dignity and 
authority of the nation. They have exercised the functions of local self- 
government in its care of roads and bridges and libraries, and charities and 
schools in their little democracies, where 
Each honest man shall have his vote, 
Each child shall his school,— 

after a fashion from which, if the statistics of illiteracy in the census may 
be trusted, Mr. Carlisle’s State’s rights neighbors in Kentucky may perhaps 
find something to learn. The Republican States of New England have shown 
their sense of the blessings of local self-government by the manner in which 
they have performed its duties. They desire that the nation shall perform 
its duties with equal fidelity. They do not think that this great and im- 
perial force, the united strength of 60,000,000 freemen, should be wasted. 
They believe in a nation whose manufactures shall be known in foreign 
markets, and whose flag shall be honored in foreign seas; whose citizen can 
cast his vote in freedom and in honor; in whose diplomacy the tone of sup- 
plication shall be unknown. The New England town, the best example of 
self-government on earth, is and has ever been the training school where the 
lesson of nationality is learned. While the town school teaches American 
history and the town meeting American freedom, the men who come out of 
them will not place Massachusetts in the Democratic column under the 
leadership of Mr. Carlisle. 





The Boston Commercial Bulletin says: ‘To the proposition of Lord Salis- 
bury, sent over “asa feeler,” that without the payment of any indemnity 
by the United States the treaty of Washington should be resumed, there 
should be a universal expression of disapproval. Under that treaty Canada 
was granted full freedom of our valuable fish markets, and we in return 
were giveu the right to take, within the three mile limit, a few mackerel 
which we do not want and more herring, which the inhabitants will not 
permit our fishermen to take. 

The Canadian fishing vessel is not only free from taxation, but her crew 
and owners are paid a bounty, slight indeed, but still a bounty. Our fishing 
vessels are taxed and have no bounty. It is neither fair nor right that any 
foreigners should be admitted to our markets on these unequal terms. We 
are now giving to Canadian vessels the very commercial privileges which 
are denied to our vessels in Canadian ports. The only possible settlement 
to the question is for Canada to give to our vessels the rights which we give 
to her. 

Secretary Bayard is wrong and must know he is when he says that the 
only weapon in the hand of the government of the United States is the 
proclamation of non-intercourse. The first step should be the withdrawal 
of commercial privileges from Canadian vessels ; then both countries would 
be on an equality. At the present time Canada is receiving all the benefits 
while she denies the rights of maritime reciprocity. 





The statistics collected show that all the fish caught in Canadian waters 
of late years have been mackerel, of which an average of less than a hundred 
thousand barrels were caught annually, worth less than $100,000. The trade 
in bait and ice is of as much advantage to Canadians as to our fishermen, 
while the privilege of curing fish is of little value. Thus it seems that the 
generous offer of the British Government is to give us the right tocatch 
$100,000 worth of mackerel in Canadian waters, for which Canada is to re- 
ceive a market worth two or three million dollars annually. . . If 
Canada or the British Government believes that their inshore fiseries are 
worth as much as the right to sell fish free of duty in our markets, let them 
levy a duty of $1 or $2 barrel on fish caught in Canadian waters and give 
the amount collected therefor to the fishermen to pay the duties imposed by 
our Government.—Boston Journal. 





The charge that Senator Sherman lacks personal warmth and the power 
to attact emotional admiration is absurd, and when Mr. Curtis brings an 
accusation of that kind against a man whose great ability and high standing 
he is bound to acknowledge he merely advertises in an indirect way the 
fact that he and his associates have abandoned the Republican party for all 
time and will not indorse any candidate whom that party may nominate.— 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 





There is a suspicion that certain railroads are desirous of bringing the 
Inter-State Commerce act into ill-favor, and have hastened to make rates to 
this end. The Boston Journal insinuates that the Boston and Albany and 
the Fitchburg roads are in this category. The intelligent public will not con- 
demn the law until it has had a perfectly fair trial—Hartford Courant. 





A DuLL HEADACHE, CosTIVENESS, Low SPIRITS, and no Appetite, are 
some of the indications of a Bilious Attack, arising from a Torpid Liver. 
Dr. Jayne’s Sanative Pills will soon restore the Liver to action, drive all 
symptons of biliousness from the system, and assist in bringing about a 
regular action of the bowels. 
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VOLUME XIV. 


BEGINS APRIL 23, 1887. 


THE AMERICAN aims at an honorable standard in literary excellence, an independent and fearless course 
a catholic and fair-minded relation to controverted qnestions, and the study of the hopeful side of human 


affairs. 


Designing to justify its name, it represents unhesitatingly the form and substance of American 


principles. 


Perceiving no superiority in foreign institutiens, it prefers those of its own country, and 
seeks to perfect them. It demands American independence, 


and denounces American subjection. It 


believes that subjection of American industry, or mechanical skill, or commerce, to the grasp of other 
nations, is a foolish and fatal policy. It holds the view that the social condition of owr workmen is 
largely dependent on the Protective policy that guards them against the cheap and degraded labor of other 
countries, and that from every point of view alowering of that social condition would be deplorable. It 
therefore advocates a true Protective Tariff, designed to foster no monopoly, but to shield from destructiv 
competition every legitimate industry suited to the natural conditions of the country. 


SOME RECENT EXPRESSIONS. 


From Iowa: 
Enclosed find .. 


of the Week ” is the best that I see. 


From New York (State) : 


I am inquiring with myself what papers I can spare my poor 
eyes the pain, (or pleasure ?) of reading, and cannot put THE AMERICAN on the list. 


Its “ Review 
M. K. C. 


I deem THE AMERICAN one of the best, if not the best, of the secular papers that come to me 


Certainly there is not one that I read with more satisfaction and pee. 


my friends, and commend it. 


From North Carolina: 


I am happy to show it to 
J. B. W. 


Ihave received THE AMERICAN during the last year, and have read each issue as soon after it 


was in hand as my engagements would allow. 
tive in every issue. 


From a Member of the U. S. Senate: 


. . . Ihave found it interesting and instruc- 
R. T. B. 


I find nearly always something profitable for me to read in each number. 


From an American in Europe: 


I never lay down the number of THE AMERICAN without thinking I will write to say what a 


good paper I think it is. 


I have just read in it a most sensible article on the Silver Question. It 


is sometimes too Pennsylvanian in its views both of Tariff and Currency fora New Englander like 
myself, but in the main there is no paper which I read with so general assent and satisfaction. , 





STA TIO NERY. 


FOUND AT LAST! 





After searching many years, a Stationery Store 
where you receive polite attention, are waited 
upon promptly, and are not detained half an 
hour waiting for change and package. 


THREE IMPORTANT CONSIDERATIONS: 


We keep Blank Books and Stationery only. 
By devoting our whole time and attention to this 
one branch of trade we are enabled to serve you 
better than any one who combines all other kinds 
of business. 

Come see us; it will be a pleasure to exhibit 
our large and varied stock whether you desire to 
purchase or not. 

We are adding every day all the newest styles 
and novelties in Paper, Envelopes and Station- 
ery. 

Our Store is the most attractive in the city as 
well as the most popular by its prices and cour- 
tesy to patrons. 


HOSKINS’ 
GREAT STATIONERY STORE, 
927 ARCH STREET. 





_LIFE AND TRUST co. 


The Provident 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 





OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 





Incorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Assets, $19,472,860.02. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and isempowered by law 
to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful perforinance of which its 
ae and nd surplus fund furnish ample security. 

LL T FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 

KEPt SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 

mpany. 

e incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 

ASA 8S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep't. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS: 
Israel Morris, 
Chas. Hartshorne, 


Sam’! R. Shipley, 
T. Wistar Brown, 


Richard Cadbury, Wm. Gummere, 
Henry Haines, Frederic Collins, 
Richard Wood, Philip C. Garrett, 
William Hacker, Justus C. Straw bridge, 
J. M. Albertson, James V. Watson, 


Asa 8, Wing. 





INSURAN( ‘Ee 


THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS 
AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RE- 
CEIVER, AND RECEIVES DE- 

POSITS ON INTEREST. 

President, John B. Garrett. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 


Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 
Solicitor, Effingham B. Morris. 





INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST. 
CHARTERED 1835. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 


BOSTON, 
GUBDEEE © «ao a os bw & mia $2,395,450.73 


No speculative features. Annual returns of surplus. 
Yearly ea gray cash values fixed by Massachusetts 
law, indorsed on every policy. Equal to an interest- 
bearing bond, with insurance at nominal cost. An 
excellent collateral. No forfeiture. 

Attention is also called to the NEW FEATURE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE adopted by this -—_ any, of issu- 
ing Endowment Policies for precisely the same pre- 
mium heretofore — for whole Life Policies. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, 
President. 


MARSTON & WAKELIN, - GENERAL AGENTS, 
No. 133 S. Fourth Street, Philadelphiat 





JOS. M, GIBBENS, 
Secretary 





M CLEES. 


SPLENDID BRIDAL PRESENTS, ENGRAV- 
INGS, COLORED PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NO. 1417 CHESTNUT STREET, 


(Above Broad.) 





ADVERTISERS 
can learn the exact cost 
of any proposed line of 
advertising in American 


papers by addressing 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
Send 10cts. for 100-Page Pamphlet. 
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“ English fabrics are acknowledged as superior to all 


others, and there is something about the cut of a Lon- 
don-made coat that cannot be effectively copied.” 





STY LE—QU ALITY—ECONOMY. 


$15.00 


IMPORTED LONDON SUITS. 


For weeks we have been waiting for these suits. 
character they are what any gentleman will not hesitate to wear. 
ordinary garments, for they are from choice English fabrics and in the latest London style. 
praise may be sumed up in this remark by a gentleman of refined taste : 


They are now here, and for quality, tone, and 
They are not to be compared with 


Their 


“ZT will say that these are the first approach to a fine custom tailor-made suit I have ever seen ready- 


made. The prices really surprise me. 


he tell me he paid $40 for the suit.” 
To supply the great demand for them we carry a full line at both our stores, viz. : 


1338 CHESTNUT ST. AND 908 WALNUT ST. 


E. O. THOMPSON, 


MERCHANT TAILOR AND IMPORTER OF ENGLISH CLOTHING. 


NEW YORK STORE, 
245 BROADWAY. 


TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 








—THE— 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


310 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000, FULL-PAID. 





Conducts a general Banking business. 

Allows Interest on Cash Deposits, Subject to Check ; 
or on Certificates. 

Buysand Sells Billsof Exchange, drawing on Barin& 
Bros. & Co., London; Perier Freres etcie, Paris; Men- 
delssohn & Co., Berlin ; Paul Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 
Hamburg. 

Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, 
ete. 

Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 

Particulars and terms on application. 


OFFICERS: 

WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 

WHARTON BARKER, Vice President 

HENRY M. HOYT, Jr., Treasurer. 

ETHELBERT WATTS, venaoueds 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 
GEORGE 8. PEPPER, HENRY C. GIBSON, 
MORTON McMICHAEL, T. WISTAR BROWN, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF STOCK HOLDERS : 
William Potter, John Wanamaker, 
George M. Troutman, Henry E. Smith, 
Gustavus English, Craige Lippincott, 
William Pep per, M. D., Hamilton Disston, 
Thomas Do. Clayton French, 


Jobn G. Readit ing Francis Rawle, 
Joseph E. Gillingham, William Wood, 


Walter Garrett 


Mail orders carefully cared for. 


| 


INSURANCE. 


The American Fire 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 & 310 Walnut St., Phila. 


CASH CAPITAL, » « « « $500,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance and 
all other claims, . . . 1,070,003 99 
Surplus over all liabilities, 528,957 89 
ToTaL ASSETS, JANUARY IsT, 1886, 


$2,220,371.15. 


DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, WILLIAM W. PAUL, 
JOHN WELSH, P. 8. HUTCHINSON, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, CHAS. P. PEROT, 
JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 











INDEX AND TITLE-PAGE OF 


THE AMERICAN, 
For Volumes XI. and XII,—October, 1885, 
to October, 1886. 
*,* Copies of these Title-pages and Indexes 
remain on hand, and can be had upon notice to 
he Publisher of THE AMERICAN. 


| Thomas MacKellar, 
| John J. Stadiger, 
| Clayton French, 


I would not feel warranted in contradicting a gentleman should 


Samples and prices by return mail, on request. 


TRU ST . AND INSURANCE COMPANIES. 








CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
The Guarantee, 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 


In its New Fire-Proof Building, 


Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 
ney, ete. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under a aoe 
meut of States, Courts, Corporations or Indivi 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR ge and transact 
all other business authorized by its arter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 


Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 


Suck, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 


o RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 


without charge. 
For further information, call at the office or send 


for a circular. 








THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS, 
W. Rotch Wister, 
Alfred Fitler, 
Charles 8S. Hinchman, 
| J. Dickinson Sergeant, 


rhomas Cochran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, 





Aaron Fries, 
Charles A. Sparks, 


Joseph Moore, Jr. 





